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INTRODUCTION 


This book is an unpretentious history of ordinary people. The 
west country villages of the Woottons, and the market to\vn of 
Wootton-on-the-Fosse and the people who live in them, are 
imaginary, but intended to be typical . In most cases the charactei s 
are taken from life, from the contemporary authorities cited at the 
end of the book. 

All names printed in capitals represent historical characters, 
and only historical names appear in the index. 

Wootton Courcy is intended to be the typical English village. 
The name Wootton is Saxon; Courcy is derived from the 
name of the Norman lord of the manor who was given the 
land at the Conquest. 

Wootton Abbas village grew up at the gates of the Benedictine 
monastery, founded in the twelfth century. When the monastery 
was dissolved four hundred years later, the nave of the Abbey be- 
came the parish church and the land was sold to a ‘ new rich ’ layman. 

Nether Wootton parish adjoins Wootton Courcy. It is low- 
lying and subject to floods ; its inhabitants are poor, unenter- 
prising, and unfortunate. Wootton-on-the-Hill is high up on the 
slopes of the Cotswolds. There is a windmill there, a stone- 
quarry, and a few small cottages. 

Wootton-on-the-Fosse is an important country to^vn ; it lies on 
the Roman Fosse Way, and is built on the site of a Roman town. 
It was a centre of the woollen- trade before the Industrial Revolution 
ended the industrial supremacy of the west of England. 

In order to adapt the book for use in schools it has been divided 
into three volumes, each designed to cover a year’s work . V olume I 
is the easiest of the three, and aims at presenting broad outlines 
and picturesque detail. Volume II is intended to be a link 
beUveen mediaeval and modern times, and is chiefly concerned 
with details about industry and daily life. Volume III tries to 
give some idea of historical continuity, and traces the development 
of Parliamentary Government and the main causes and results of 
the Industrial Revolution. 
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CHAPTER I 


A AlANOn HOUSE IN THE REIGN OF JAMES I 

“ He abcays kept his prcatiicss hy his charity. . . . Anyone may kiioto 
schcrc he kept house, either hy the chimney's smoke, hy the freedom at gate 
■ ■ . by the fire in the hall, or by the full furnished tables. . . . There arc four 
sorts that pray for him ; the poor, the passenger, his taiants, and servants. 
• . . He ticithcr racl^s nor rakes his neighbours : they arc sure of his company 
at church as tecll as at home.” 

(Donald Lupton, London and the Countrey' carbonadoed, 1632.) 

At the beginning of the seventeenth centurj’ a new generation of 
Corbets was growing up at Wootton. Sir Roger had abandoned 
his seafaring life, and devoted himself to his family and his estate. 
He had two sons, Henr)' and Ralph, and a daughter, Lucy, all of 
whom were old enough to remember the deatlr of Queen Elizabeth. 
Sir Roger was on the best of terms with his cousins at Wootton 
Abbas, and his son Ralph was betrothed to Sir Richard’s daughter 
Mar}'. I\'Iar}’-’s brother Francis was a great friend of Ralph’s, and 
the two boys were almost brought up together. 

In the time of old Sir Edmund Corbet, neighbouring families had 
held somewhat aloof from Wootton Manor, not wishing to be 
suspected of heresy or disloyalty to the Queen. These now 
became friendly with the genial Sir Roger, since he was a Protestant. 
Dame Margaret excelled in the countr}' by her splendid hospitality, 
as she had excelled at Court by her grace and wit. She thought 
nothing of a banquet to entertain some thirty or even forty people, 
lasting several hours. Nor did she hesitate to invite many .of them 
to stay all night, for country houses had to serve then for hotels 
as well as homes. When people came by road from a distance, on 
horseback or in a springless coach, they expected several days’ 
hospitality at least. They did not mind sleeping several in a room, 
nor even several in a bed. 

It had not been Mthout misgiving and a certain sense of 
disloyalty that Sir Roger had abandoned tire traditions of his 
family, and taken his part in the English Ser%'ice in Wootton 

* I 
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Church, even though he lud Icamt at sta a fierce 

CathohcSpain, anda deep lo>altjr toQuccN LUZVBrai J 

of the Gunpowder Plot consoled him for hts abandonment o 
Catholic faith, for rebellion was abhorrent to him 

Sir Roger took the greatest interest m his sons, not on y 
Henry, but also in Ralph, and that at a time when younger brothers 
were considered much infenor to the heir As soon as Ralph was 
old enough his father taught him to ndc and to shoot, and was 
secretly proud of his skill The Corbet children of that time were 
all, boys and girls alike, taught to ride on the aged Solomon, vvho 
had once belonged to their uncle, Hugh Corbet Solomon had 
actually gone out with the bhirc Militia in 1588, when he 


young and spirited grey In his white old age, Ralph was taught 
tn turn him at will, bv lavino hi« ndiniT stick aloni? hlS neck, and 


to turn him at will, by laying his riding stick along his neck, and 
to make him w alk sideways by a touch of his foot on his sliouldet 
When Solomon could jump ditch and fence without unseating 
Ralph, Sir Roger gave his son a black borsc of his own He said 
he would bring them both up together, and Ralph learnt to fire 
off a matchlock musket (and clean the barrel afterw ards) every day 


when his horse was fed It was the first step in soldiering for 
Ralph, and the horse grew accustomed to the noise of finng 
Ralph had to know how to handle all the old suits of armour in 
theManor , he was told to fix one up m Churcholm field and ndc the 
black horse round it till he ceased to shy at the shining monstrous 
thing, and could at last be persuaded lol^nock it down Sir Roger 
thought indifference to armour an important part of a horse’s 
education, though with the coming of gunpowder mail was going 
out of fashion 


Skilled horsemanship was considered essential in the education 
of a gentleman, and if a man did not wish to be considered a rough 
country boor, he must also be skilled m the art of fencing Ralph’s 
first fencing lesson he long remembered as part of a particularly 
satisfactory day He and rrancia and Lucy could not have their 
usual Latin lesson with the old parson one morning, for he had 
had to nde away to visit a sick parishioner Lucy was at once 
summoned to the kitchen, where her mother. Dame Margaret 
was busy superintending the preparation of the dinner She 
was glad to have Lucy, for she did not at all approve of Latin 
for girls, and set her to work learning how to cook a great 
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pike that Ralph and Francis had caught in the stream the 
day before. The two boys brought th}Tne and winter savoury 
and s^veet maijoram from the garden to stuff their fish, and 
watched their motlier chop the herbs and mix them \nth a 
whole pound of butter. Anchowes and oysters were added 
before the fish was filled and tied firmly to a spit tvith a dish 



FISHIXG THE WOOTTON COURCY STREAM 


beneath. Lucy had to watch it as it sizzled in front of the great 
log fire, and baste it witli butter and claret wine. The bo3^s were 
then told tlrejf might go and net some carp from the ponds in the 
herb-garden, as a special treat, for even a pike a yard long was not 
considered sufficient fish for the great dinner the}' were to eat later 

' Nowadays many people are too dainw to eat pike at all. But skilfully 
cooked, it can be verj' good. For recipes see Mrs Lucas’s French Cookery 
Book (Christopher’s, 1929). 
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Here Sir Roger found them and told them they should have a 
fencing lesson mth him He had learnt from the same fenang 
master in London as his cousm Giles,* and was considered a 
dangerous ad\ersar> They were both rather joung to learn, 
but enjoyed themselves nevertheless, and learnt something of how 
to stand, and thrust, and parry 

As they went m to dinner. Sir Roger said that when he had done 
with them they would be able to fight a duel, on horseback or on 
foot, and be sure to win, or they might go and fight the Spaniards 
in the Low Countries It never occurred to him m that peaceful 
time that they would ever fight in earnest in their own country, 
and against each other 

The dinner they found worthy of the skill and reputation of the 
Lad) of the Manor It was served in the great hall, and the 
farm servants ate their meal at another table there, in the friendly, 
old-fiKhioned way Ralph and Francis sat beside Sir Roger, and 
had to see he was well served before eating themselves Lucy 
sat beside her mother, who kept a strict eye on her table manners 
She was careful to wash hef sticky fingers between every course, 
tn the bowls of rose water she had helped to make Not once dfd 
she sigh or grunt as she dranlt her cider 
The meal began vnth the fish, served with orange jmee (it was 
most opportune that a case of these had recently arrived from 
London, as a great luxury) and with fresh salads, young shoots of 
mint, sage, mangold, and violet Poiage followed, and Francis 
began to feel very uncomfortable He was not expected to speak 
unless he was spoken to, and he had left hit silver spoon at home 
A knife and fingers had done excellently for the first course, but 
potage, liberally fortified with broiled meat and vegetables, was a 
difficult matter lie gazed helplessly at his pomnger — Dame 
Corbet was already too busy carving to notice him He w atched her 
skilfully holding the joint with a skewer, and carving off generous 
portions, till Sir Roger at length came to the rescue and ordered 
him a horn spoon He soon finished his potage then, and was 
ready for the roast, and still had an appetite for the fruit pie which 
endw the meal Sir Roger had promised to take the two boys out 
hawking with him, and Francis would have no other meal that day. 
sav c cold meats before he went to bed I law king was hungry w ork 
* ‘Ite Xrfume II, Chapter X\III 
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The meal over, Dame Margaret was glad to sit down quietly 
with her spinning-wheel ; but she went out to the kitchens again 
at half-past five to prepare a posset for the evening meal. Sir 
Roger thought no one could make it as well as she could, and 
besides, Lucy must be carefully taught. 

Lucy had. just learnt how to separate die yolks and whites of 
eggs, and was trusted to prepare twenty yolks for the evening 
posset. Cream was brought from the dairies, and heated over a 
charcoal fire in a shining, three-legged skillet. A posset-pot, 
newly bought from a pedlar, was set to warm, and filled with sack. 
Dame hlargaret herself poured the eggs into the cream, tasting it 
first to see that it had been well spiced with cinnamon. Stirring 
it till it thickened needed care and skill. Lucy was only allowed to 
watch, nor was she trusted to pour the rich yellow custard into 
the sack. 

The family ate their supper in a small private room, for Sir 
Roger sometimes preferred this when he was tired. Francis left 
the jManor at seven o’clock, when dirifty Hllage people were 
beginning to settle doa-n for the night, and was thrashed by an 
an.\ious father for keeping such late hours On the whole, he 
. tliought his day was worth it, and Sir Roger had said he would 
give him a bar-tailed falcon of his own. 

A strange tragedy saddened the last years of Sir Roger’s life. 
He had been made a Justice of the Peace, ^d had supported the 
Ullage overseer of the poor when he had requested that two women, 
idle beggars of the parish, should be sternly dealt Mth. They 
were whipped and set in the stocks, in the brutal fashion of that 
day, and Sir Roger steml)- forbade his kindly wife to give them 
further alms at the gate, as had been her daily custom. 

"When Dame Corbet accordingly refused them, sajdng they must 
do the work the overseer had proUded for them, they were very 
angry. Henry^ happened to be with his mother, and one woman 
looked sideways at him, and began to mutter strange curses. Sir 
Roger said it Avas nonsense Avhen his AAife came to him and declared 
that their son had been overlooked and cursed by a veritable 
rritch. But he thought anxiously of stories he had heard, and the 
amazing number of witches that had recently been discovered and 
put to death. 
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Three days later Henry fell ill All Dame Margaret’s herbs 
and all her care of him seemed to do no good, the strange fe\er 
increased Every one whispered to each other “ witches,” and no 
one ventured abroad after dark When Ralph fell ill too the case 
against the witches seemed proved Broadnb, the village con- 
stable at that time, went with several men to capture them, and 
seeing a hare run away from their lonely cottage door, made no 
doubt but that he had seen the devil in disguise 

The women were roughlv dragged away, thrown into pnson, 
and tried for witchcraft T^ere was no one to speak a good word 
for them, though they had cured many a sick person in the village 
m the past with cunning remedies, and both were sentenced to 
death 

Dame Margaret had hoped that their punishment might save 
the life of their sons, but Henry died within seven dajs of falling 
ill Ralph slowly recovered, and within six months seemed strong 
agam He was now an only son, and though Sir Roger would 
gladly have kept him in Wootton, he thought his heir should have 
a wiaer experience of the world He determined to send him to 
Court, and when a household was formed for the young Prince 
CnuaES, Ralph became a member of it Sir Roger rode up to 
London with him, and returned very sadly alone to Wootton 



CHAPTER II 


AN ENGLISH VILLAGE, 1603-1625 

“ Those svhom see call yeomen, next unto the nobility, hnights, and squires, 
have the greatest charge and doings in the commonwealth. ... I call him a 
yeoman sehich is a freeman born English, and may dispend of his ozon free 
land in yearly revenue to the sum of forty shillings sterling. ...” * 

(Sir Thomas Smith, The Commonseealth of England, 1589 .) 

May Morning, earlj' in the reign of James I, and not too cold for 
the time of year. It was scarcely light, but every one in the village 
of Wootton Courcy was awake, busy with that necessary work 
which cannot be left undone, even on an important holiday, and 
making preparations for the great day. 

Along the road from Wootton Abbas a pony came at a cheerful 
canter, ridden by Francis Corbet, then a boy of about ten. He 
rode under the gate-house of the manor and dismounted in the 
courtyard. He looked round anxiously for his cousin Ralph, and 
was relieved to find he had not yet started. Ralph was four years 
older than Francis, and had graciously said that if he were in time 
Francis might come with liim on May Morning to the woods. 
For it was the custom on that day to go out early and bring back 
a tall young tree in splendid procession. 

Centuries earlier, before Christianity was known in England, 
or indeed in Europe, May Day had been an important religious 
festival, celebrating the return of Spring. The Spirit of Life, in 
the form of a green tree, was brought into the villages and there 
worshipped. The people thought that this would ensure life to 
themselves and to their crops and animals, on which their lives 
depended. This old pagan religion had long been forgotten, but 
some of the old ceremonies survived. To omit them would hav^e 
been thought most unlucky, and so the people of Wootton still 
brought in their tree and still did it honour and danced round it. 

As Francis tied up his pony, he saw Sir Roger’s great white 

• The end of this description of a yeoman is quoted in Chapter IX. 
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oxen being joked together, ivro b> two \Vhen Tom Tucker, one 
of Sir Roger’s men, led them out of the courtyard and across the 
fallov? field, other pairs of oxen belonging to the villagers joined 
them, till It was clear that the team of oxen which would at last 
draw home the tree would be fully as long as the tree itself 
Ralph and Francis humed cm ahead to collect branches The 
May was not jet out, but blackthorn made a good show m spite 
of Its leafless boughs Ruthlessly they tore doi?n great branches 
to carry home, and to tie on to the wide horns of the oxen 

The great moment had come when the tree was felled and ready 
tp be dragged back The piper started a tune, the moms dancers 
began their dance, Tom goaded the oxen, the dairymaids laughed 
and screamed, and the whole procession started for home As 
they came down the village street Tom leapt aside for a moment to 
plant a branch in front of a doorway, and many other men did the 
same, for it was considered lucky to bnng in a green bush on 
May Morning so Tom placed his at the door of the house syhefe 
lived the girl he hoped to marry The tree was brought to the 
village green and there set up When it was securely planted, 
every man had found himself a girl, and a dance began round it 
The village children had to keep out of the way , but later, when 
other amusements had attracted the grown-up people, they would 
copy the dances they had seen, that they might take their share 
in honounng the mnypole and know how to d^ance round it when 
they grew up 

Later in the day came a wonderful moms dance, not only 
down the village street, but through every house This year 
there was an unexpected check to the progress of the jingUng 
dancers 

Sam Allbones, nicknamed Solemn Sam, stood at the door of his 
cottage, with no friendly and laughing mvitation, but bamng the 
way and scowling terribly Francis and Ralph suddenly realized 
that the strange creature meant to refuse entrance to the cheerful 
dancers, for they heard himshout out something about worshippers 
of idols, before he slammed Ac door against them iiiis was no 
efleciive bamer to the dancers, whose muscles were hardened by 
ploughing and reaping and threshing and wrestling After a 
short pause they crashed into the low hying-room of Sam’s cottage, 
and emerged cany ing Sam with them. They took him to the pond 
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on the village green, tied him in tlie ducking-stool, and dipped 
him twice in the ic}* \\’ater. This was considered a rare joke by 
the villagers, but it did nothing to cure Sam of his hatred for Ma}' 
Day. He retired cold and bruised to his cottage and was seen no 
more for that day, but he will be heard of again in later chapters. 

After the midday meal, the plaj' of Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian was always acted on the village green, and Sir Roger came 
witlr the two boys to watch. Ralph’s sister, Lucy, cried because 
she was not allowed to see it too ; it was her second disappoint- 
ment tliat day, for her parents had already exclaimed in horror 
at the idea of her going out early to the woods. Such an adventure 
was quite unsuitable for a girl. 

Sir Roger had seen the play many times when he was a boy, 
before he went to sea. Only the actors had changed. He remem- 
bered seeing his man Tom’s grandfather, another Tom Tucker, 
act the part of Robin Hood, before young Tom was bom. Ralph 
knew some of the play by heart, because Tom would sometimes 
quote bits of it to him. Some of it was very amusing, but some 
lines did not seem very sensible. Ralph said as much to Tom, 
who only said : “ Well, that’s how it was told me by father ; 
I’ve never heard it different.” There was no appeal from this, 
for the play had never been written down. It was fortunate that 
the actors’ memories were so good, for the}’ did not often go 
badlv wrong. A'et it was not really the wards, or tire plot, but 
the lighting and the practical jokes in the play that were most 
important. Even Henr}' Corbet, Ralph’s elder brother, who had 
been to the Swan in London and seen real players, and real 
masques too in VTiitehall, enjoyed the contests between Robin 
Hood and Friar Tuck, and did not scorn to watch. 

Everybody waited expectantly when burly Thomas Ayedrunken, 
the innkeeper, came swaggering along as Friar Tuck, boasting 
of his bravery, and scorning Robin Hood. 

“ If he speak any words to me 
He shall have stripes two or three 
That shall make his body smart,” 

he shouted, waHng his stick. Soon tire two ware fighting, and 
Friar Tuck was thrown .down. Robin Hood’s men came and 
joined tire melee, and tire villagers shouted themselves hoarse. 
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The ae^t scene ne^er failed to please. Robin Hood said he 
n ould be tneraful to the ^'a^<]msIled Fnar Tucfc tf he would but 
cany him across the mer The ^\ootton Couicy stream ran 
comementlv across the green, and did duty for a riser Fnar 
Tuck always dropped Rohm Hood in the middle of the stream, 
and Tom Tucker, as Robin, was al«'a>3 most concerned to ai oid 
being dropped on his back He had escaped the year previously, 
but Ayedrunken did not mean bun to be so lucky again. He held 
Tom’s leg high m the air till he fell \«th such a splash that the 
water came flyang over Pranas and Ralph and Sir Rc^r too, who 
were all enjoymg themseUes as much as anyone. 

WTien the play was done, and the sword dance that followed 
It, Sir Roger took Ralph away and ordered Franas home. He 
knew that the villagers would keep up their revelhng all night, 
and grow more and more mid and eiotcd He himself was glad 
to go home to his (ircstde, for he was getting old and felt the 
eveiung air 

May Da\ oier, the working*life of the nllage of Wootton 
Courcy was resumed Tom Tucker, no longer Robin Hood, but 
farm-servant to Sir Roger Corbet, was about on and May soon 
after sunnse, though his head was heavy from the night’s carouse 
m the ale-house 

He workol hard about the farm and m the fields, and when 
Sir Roger’s work was done found time to visit his own fcw' sheep 
on the upland common, and to see how the row of stone cottages, 
then in building, was progressing 

These were replacing very old timber-framed cottages, recently 
burnt, that belonged to a penod when the difficult art ofbuildmg 
in stone was less well understood than in the seventeenth century. 
Tom took a speaal mterest in one of these, for Sir Roger had 
promised him he should Ine in it when he was married, as be 
soon hoped to be, to Jane Qworthj. Toro was the youngest son 
of old Tom Tucker, and he mhcnted no share m the common 
arabV and pasture of the Tillage, though, like every yeoman, 
cotucer, and squatter, be jxnild dm e any beasts he po^essed on 
to the common waste With this asset, a knowledge of carpentry 
learnt in hts father’s shop, and the cvpenence of Sir Roger's farm 
with Its 4s a week, he hoped to make his wij and establish himself 
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To live in a new stone cottage with glass in the window and a 
stone floor, was his first step up. He dreamed of becoming bailiff 
to Sir Roger, sawng money, renting land, and becoming at last 
a small, independent farmer. 

Tom was always glad in those days when it rained so hard 
tliat farm work was impracticable. Whenever he had leisure he 
worked on his own settle for his own fireside. His father provided 
the well-seasoned oak for the purpose, and had himself made tlie 
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door and built in the lintels, and the chestnut beams for the 
ceiling of the living-room, and the floor of the one bedroom. 

Father and son between them were indeed making all tlie 
furniture the little cottage needed. A solid oak table and benches, 
a stool for Jane when she used her spinning-wheel, and an oak 
chest, on which Tom carved T. T. i6ii, completed the furniture 
for the living-room. The solid four-poster oak bed, built in the 
room upstairs, which could never have been taken out of the 
window or dovui the ladder except in pieces, was their greatest 
joy. Tom had always at home slept on straw, and a truckle 
bed in the servants’ room in the Manor House was a luxury. 
But he had been so impressed by a sight of Sir Roger’s great 
can’ed bed that he determined he would have a four-poster too, 
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with a roof to it, and being a carpenters son, could indulge his 

e>rtn\-3gant fancj 

Francu and Ralph, when they could escape from their Latin 
mth the parson, also watched the building of the cottages, and 
had taken the deepest interest m the whole proceedings from the 
day when* the first loads of stone were brought from the quart} 
on the hill, and the stone paving laid dm\Ti on the bare earth for 
the. cottage floors \Mule the thick walls were being made, the 
old village slater was busy with the preparation of his stone slates, 
and his work began too on the hill Tom had no time for such 
erpedilions, but Ralph and Francis had seen the special stone 
for the slater’s purpose quamed and set aside on the hill, for the 
frost to do the work of splitting it into the thin slates he needed 
\Mien these had been trimmed to sire and a hole bored in each, 
they were read) to put in place on the roof The ndge»crcsting 
for the top of the roof had to be cut to the nght shape This took 
a long time, and the noise of the saw fnghtened the sheep and the 
cows The slater used a toothless saw for the work, and put 
gntt} sand under the strong blade which slowlj cut into the 
hard stone 

They we« finished at last, nen to the iron hooks m the 
chimney, where the iron pot would hang and the sides of bacon 
be cur^, and the little panes of glass leaded into the windows by 
the glazier from \Vootton»on-the-Fosse The whole village, not 
escepting Sir Roger, was immen^ly proud They were a model 
for all new cottages for generiuons, and when it is remembered 
that the skill of west country builders in Cotswold stone became 
famous in Xxmdcm itself, their pnde m them was perhaps not ill- 
founded 

Before the cottages were finished, and lorn had mamed Jane, 
Ralph had already set off with his father on horseback to London 
to begm his new life at Court He had to wait a long time before 
he saw Tom’s cottage inhabited, with a horseshoe on the door to 
• keep away watches, mistletoe from the rafters to ward otf lichtmn*', 

and a hooded oaken cradle near the fire to hold his first baby. 

Jane was very happy m her new home, and content to work as 
hard as Tom did She was as proud of her deep, satisfying cup- 
boards in the smeen-foot wall as Dame Corbet of her still-room 
She had been a maid at the Nlanor before her marriage, and had 
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learnt a great deal from her mistress about brewing and baking, 
which was very useful to her. Tom certainly appreciated the 
stews she gave him, and the bread baked in the stick oven in the 
wall, witlr its good taste of wood-smoke on the dark crust. Her 
housework was only the beginning of her activity. She worked 
hard in the garden too, and at night when Tom was half asleep 
on his settle in tire chimne)", with his Black Jack ^ full of Jane’s 
cider beside him, she would be hard at work spinning by 
firelight, for tire weaver in Wootton-on-the-Fosse came every 
week to the village to buy yam. At sheep-shearing she would 
go up to the IManor to help Dame Corbet, who had much ado 
to feed all the men who came to help ; and at harvest her own 
family, the Elworthys, and the Tuckers were glad to have her 
help all day to bind tire sheaves. Har\'est was hard work, but 
friendly, and she enjoyed dancing by moonlight when the o.ven 
had carried home the last load. No one seemed too tired to 
enjoy tliat. . , . 

Tom was made bailiff to Sir Roger just before the old man 
died, and Ralph was glad to keep so good a friend as his servant. 
After some years he had saved enough money to rent some land, 
which he farmed \ritli the help of his children, and so became a 
person of some importance in the rillage. It was a great comfort 
to Tom and Jane as they grew older, that they could provide for 
all their children, and need never be afraid of becoming a burden 
to them, nor of “ coming on the parish ” when they were feeble. 

^ A jug made of leather. 



CHAPTER III 


THE EDUC\TION OF A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 

I ieould hope to liie to do good tervue both to Chareh and Comnion- 
uealth" . 

(/iutob$<^aphy of Str Stiiionds D hues ) 

Only one son, Francis, was born to Sir Richard Corbet, M P , 
and his father brought the boy up sternly and well Every day 
he took his great Bible from his carved Bible-box and read 
prayers to his assembled family, as the new custom then was 
in Protestant England Every day, when the Bible had been 
carefully replaced, he questioned his son closely to make sure 
he had been listening In t6tt he gave him a copy of the 
new translation of the Bible known as the Authorized Version 
This Francis found easier to understand than the version 
on which he had been brought up, for the new Bible was 
written m the English that he heard spoken round him 
Richard Corbet understood that Sidney Sussex College, Cam* 
bridge, gave sound Protestant teaching to the undergraduates, 
and this he valued above Latin and Greek To Cambridge he 
determmed Francis should go as soon as he was old enough 
Richard Corbet also determmed that his only son should be 
well fitted to take his place in the shire as Justice of the Peace, 
or to serve as Member of Parliament if he should be chosen 
For this a sound knowledge of law was essential, and he entered 
hts name at the Middle Temple, the Inn of Court to which he 
himself belonged 

Before Francis could go either to Cambridge or the Inns of 
Court he had to learn Latin, and for this purpose was sent, about 
the time that his cousm Ralph went to London, to the excellent 
Grammar School at Wootton-on-the-Fosse It was extremely 
fortunate for him, considering his father's ambition for his future, 
that he did not find learning difficult Clearly he had inherited 
the scholarly tastes of his Uncle Peter, without his brilliance or 
14 
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his ^Yild disposition.^ Francis was quite prepared to follow the 
career his father had planned for him. 

At school he became a great friend of Simon Fletcher (son of 
his father’s tenant, who fanned the Manor of Nether Wootton.) 
Young Simon had been found a most incompetent ploughman, 
but made an excellent Latin scholar. John Midwinter, the clothier, 
sent his sons too, and one of these, another John, was the same 
age as Francis and Simon, and friendly with them. 

Big boys and small boys all learnt together in a great school- 
room. The headmaster sat at one end, and an usher with a birch 
walked up and down to keep order. There were six forms for 
the boys to sit on, and the top bo)'S sat on the sixth form. Francis 
did not arrive at the top form as soon as Simon did, and John 
never arrived at all. When Francis had been at school four 
years, and was sixteen, his father arranged for him to go to 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. He chose this college because 
of the reputed sternness of the master, who was said to thrash 
his scholars if the)' could not answer his questions about the 
Sunday sermons. Oliver Cromwell was entered at the same 
college in the same year, 1616. 

Simon had long wished to go to Cambridge, but his father 
could not pay the fees. After some discussion it was arranged 
that he should go as a subsizar or scholar. His position would 
resemble that of a page to a knight, and he was well content to 
wait upon Francis, or another fellow-commoner, in return for 
this opportunity of education. 

Sir Richard saw his son’s tutor on arrival at Cambridge, 
whither they rode, the journey taking nearly a week. Francis’ 
allowance w'as settled at £65 a year, which the tutor considered 
adequate, and even generous, for all expenses, fees, board and 
lodging, clothes, books, and travelling. He saw the man who 
was to share his son’s rooms with him, and was glad to note that 
he was as strong and broad-shouldered as Francis. The two, he 
thought, should give a good account of themselves, in case of 
robbery or violence by night. 

Simon lived out of College in his first year. As subsizar it was 
his duty to call Francis in the morning, which necessitated early 
rising and some haste. One dark morning, soon after their arrival, 

» See Volume II, Chapter XXIV. 
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his hurry nearly ended the history of Simon altogether He 
thought he would like some water to wash his hands, or even 
perhaps his face He learnt that the sole water-supplj for the 
street where he lived was a neighbouring well (a state of 
which surprised him not at all) and was told that he would find 
the water excellent Hewasnot, however, clear how to set about 
getting It Hauling up the heavy bucket w as a tiresome business , 

It was a frosty morning and the ground slippery Just before the 
bucket reached the top, Simon lost bis balance and disappeared 
into the cold depths of the well He had not even time to shout 
Someone caught a glimpse of him as he disappeared, and with 
considerable difficulty he was finally rescued Franas did not 
reach his tutor’s room for his early coaching till nearly eight 
o’clock, and Simon never arrived at all, being m bed with a hot 
sack posset inside him 

During his first week at Cambridge Francis did very Idtlc 
work, being taken up mth expJonng the place and finding out 
what interests and amusements it offered There were tennis 
courts, he found, and opportunities of fenang, hawking, and 
hunting too One day he heard there was to be a game of football, 
a game disapproved of by authonty, but much enjoyed by fresh- 
men, and not least by OttvcR Cromwell Any number of people 
could play in this fierce old game, and it was, he found, the 
custom in Cambridge Tor half the colleges to challenge the other 
half Francis and Simon had often played at home, after the 
autumn pig-killing, using a pig’s bladder blown up for a ball 
They were both early at the place where the game was to begin, 
being anxious to take their bearings in the new country over 
which they w ere to play 

The game seemed long in beginning, and there was no sign 
of the opponents, and at last someone declared that they were 
afraid to show themselves because so many m the last game bad 
had broken heads and shins and noses At last the team to which 
Francis and Simon belonged decided to visit the cowardly colleges 
Seizing staves they rushed to the nearest, battered down the 
gates, and fell upon all the men they chanced upon inside This 
was almost as good as football, Francis thought , hewas thoroughly 
enjoying himself But just then a gigantic and angry scholar 
bore down upon him in the dooiw^ of the rival college Trancis 
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was no match for him, and being thrown, fell wdth his head against 
the stone wall. * 

He never knew exactly how the affair had ended, save that later 
his tutor told him he had paid a fine on his behalf, and that no 
one had been actually killed. 

Francis was carried home uith the help of the anxious Simon, 
who thought he w^as dead or dying. I^Tien at last he opened his 
eyes two days later he saw two men bending over him, talking 
earnestly. One of them held a knife. Francis thought wildly 
that he was about to be robbed or murdered ; he began to struggle, 
and found his arms were tied. His shouts for help were answered 
only by men who came to help hold him down, and the man 
with the knife stooped over him again. When the villain 
straightened himself Francis saw in his hand long, matted strands 
of his own hair, and realized that he was being shaved. He also 
realized that his head was acliing fiercely, and remembered how 
he had come by that. He was clear at last that the supposed 
murderer was a surgeon. As no one had ever heard then of gas 
or chloroform or aseptic methods, this discovery alarmed him yet 
more. 

The surgeon had intended to cut away a piece of bone which 
he thought might be pressing on his patient’s brain, and causing 
his prolonged unconsciousness. He was, fortunately for Francis, 
not anxious to perform so delicate an operation on a struggling 
patient, and so desisted. Francis recovered in time, and was 
never any the worse. 

As soon as he was convalescent, and once again eager for 
amusement, Francis walked out to a neighbouring village where a 
bull-baiting was going to be held. This sport was beginning to 
be thought cruel, and James I (himself much addicted to cock- 
fighting) had expressly condemned it in the Book of Spoj-is he 
had recently issued for his people. Simon refused to go with 
Francis, for he was becoming very serious in his opinions, but 
Francis loved the excitement and determined to enjoy himself. 
He had his walk for nothing, however, because the Cambridge 
authorities heard of the proposed entertainment. The bull- 
master, afraid of the law, moved hastily away to a less law-abiding 
district. 

Finally Francis decided to do some work, though he was never 
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enthusiastic about the philosophy, logic, and rhetonc 
were still, as in the Middle Ages, an important part of Cam^dp 
studies He was expected to attend disputations in the 
or m the chapel of his own college, and was on occasion obliged 
to take part in them himself The language of these disputaUons 
was always Latin, and in spite of the insistence on Greek ^ 
Erasmls and his fnenda in the previous century, Francis learned 
\ery little He went to see a Greek Tutor, who received hun 
with his hat on his head and his feet on the table, and decided 
that the extra expense and work involved wxis not worth while 
Had he gone to Oxford and not to Cambridge {and in particular 
to Corpus Chnsti College, Oxford) Greek would certainly have 
been less neglected 

For his own amusement he read Holinshed’s Chronicles, whiii 
StiAKESPEAKE had uscd for his history plays, some of which Francis 
had seen acted by strolling players He gradually accumulated 
a store of histoncal knowWge which was to stand him m good 
stead m later life For, m the great struggle between King and 
Parliament, both sides were constantly referring to the past to 
justify their own views about good government 

In 1618, when he had been at Cambndge for two years, his 
father came to see him, and Francis guessed something important 
was about to happen He was not surprised to learn that a mar- 
riage had been arranged for him, for he was eighteen and still 
a bachelor His father had chosen an heiress for him, who lived 
near Huntingdon with her grandmother To his great relief, 
Francis found on meeting this lady Elizabeth that he liked her 
very much indeed He was much disturbed when his father told 
him he was having difficulties about the mamage settlement, and 
that nothing might come of the mamage after all 

This had already happened twice before, but on neither occasion 
had Francis seen the bndc He was much relieved when the 
fierce old grandmother and his father at last came to terms He 
made ready to return to Cambndge for a final year, a married 
man, whilst Elizabeth remained in her own home to fimsh her 
education, but his father said he had been there long enough 
and must now go to the hltddle Temple to study law . 

He was sorry to leave Cambndge, but glad to find that Oliver 
Cromwell was about to go to London for the same purpose 
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as himself. He saw l^s of him than he had hoped, however, for 
Cromwell’s name was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, They remained 
friendly, however, and met again in the Long Parliament some 
twenty years later. 

Of Simon, Francis saw little for several years after he left 
Cambridge. Simon had become very serious indeed in his last 
year there. He never wore gaily coloured clothes, he would not 
ring church bells (a popular amusement then) nor watch plays, 
nor dance, and he cut his hair as short as he could. Francis 
thought this made his head look very odd and round, and was not 
surprised when men laughed at Simon and called him a Puritan. 
(This in the early seventeenth century was worse than calling a 
man a “ rogue ” or a woman a “ witch ” ; and both of these were 
very abusive indeed.) Francis himself came to be called a Puritan 
in later years, though he was never an extremist. He wore his 
hair at this time carefully curled and falling to his shoulders, and 
kept it so all his life, even when he became a soldier. 

Francis became really interested in the study of law, and went 
daily to tlie law courts and made notes of cases. He saw a great 
deal of Ralph and of his twin sister Mary, now Ralph’s wife, who 
lived in Drury Lane. When he had been in London a year, his 
wife was allowed to join him, and he too took a London house, 
where he lived till his father’s death obliged him to move to 
Wootton Abbas. 



CHAPTER IV 


KING, COURT, AND PWLIWCNT 


■’ To Tide comeJv to thoot faa ut botv or surelv 
lustil} , to run to tirestle, to ttvtm, lo dance coiaelx, to 


•un, to tault 

„ onrf plav 0/ 

instruments cunmngli. lo haak to hant, to play at triims 
eonloiiiwg either some Jit eecrctsejor aar or some 
peace, be not only comelv and decent, but also lery necessary, for a cou y 
gentleman lo use (Roca* Ascham. The Scholemasler, 157°) 


In 16:8, Ralph Corbet was an “ accomplished gentleman m 
the household of Prince Charles He had visited as an esquire 
the 0 )urts of France and Spam , had been made a ICnight of the 
Bath, was a famous swordsman and horseman , and was reputed 
to have fought as many duels, at home and abroad, as any man 
at the Court of King James He had marned Mary Corbet, 
daughter of Sir Richard Corbet of Wootton Abbas, in 1613 A 
daughter was bom in 1615. and a son in 1616, and twin daughters 
in 1618 Sir Roger only lived long enough to be glad that his 
only son had an heir, and died leaving to young Sir Ralph, Wootton 
Manor, with its attendant responsibilities and anxieties Fortun- 
ately for his career at Court, Sir Roger’s trusty bailiff, Tom Tucker, 
and his own capable mother. Dame Margaret, seemed well able 
to manage the estate, keep his tenants m order, and receive his 
rents regularly 

Mary Corbet was persuaded to leave her children with her 
mother-in-law and live in Drury Lane with her husband, in a house 
herented there ^ She enjoyed London life and the gay masques and 
balls to which Ralph took her, and he was very proud of her , 
but she had often to be alone when Ralph was occupied at Court 
in the service of Prince Charles, and was very glad when her 
twin brother Francis came to I^ondon from Cambndge to study 
law m the Middle Temple 
The old friendship between 'Ralph and Francis 
‘ The rent was hgh, £50 a year 


was now 
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renewed. Ralph was glad to take Francis to Whitehall, to have 
him presented to Prince Charles, to point out the unpopular 
Duke of Buckingham, and the detested Spaniard, GoNDO^LAR, 
as he had once been to take him out to the woods on a Ma)’- 
morning, or to have a mock duel with him in Churcholm field. 

On one occasion they were in the city, and decided to climb 
St. Paul’s tower to see the city and the Thames valley at a glance. 
It was a clear day and a high tide and the)' could see tlie broad 
winding river for many miles, 
and shining glimpses of the 
lesser streams tliat joined it. 

Francis said that if he were 
Archbishop of Canterbury he 
would live on the hills of Hamp- 
stead and not among the flooded 
marshes of Lambetli, that they 
could see below ; but Ralph said 
that the head of the Church must 
be close to the seat of govern- 
ment, From Lambeth he could 
come to Westminster in a few 
minutes in his coach by the 
horse-ferty or by boat. Look- 
ing eastward they could see the 
Tower and London Bridge ^ 
and the ships in tlie dock, 
and westwards the Houses of 

Parliament, and the Abbey and the Royal Palace of I^Tiitehall. 

The vast size of London seemed wonderful to Francis, for 
the city had long ceased to be entirely confined nitiiin the 
mediseval walls, and the Strand winch joined London to tire city 
of Westminster was lined rrith houses all the way. They \rill be 
like one city in time, he thought.' 

It was clear enough for Ralph to point out the Tilt Yard at 

^ There is a picture of old London Bridge in Volume II. 

■ A good idea of the London Francis gazed at from St. Paul’s is given on the 
map of Middlesex in the Atias of John Speed -which had then recently been 
published. It is printed here as an end-paper. (In a’cJdition to the map of the 
counw, there are, in the original, inset plans of London and Westminster, and 
views of tVestminster Abbey and old St Paul’s.) 
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Whitehall, and the Cockpit-in-Court (a favounte resort of I^c 
JmiIEs), and a half-built stone rectangle Mhich was, he said, a 
banqueting hall, and was designed in the Italian style by a joung 
architect called Imgo Jones Ralph had seen his plans for a new 
palace at Whitehall to replace the present one, which ivas built m 
the barbarous manner of the reign of King Henry VII, and h« 
to be unworthy of kingly digiut) He added that he thought ^ 
Parliament would never gram the King enough monej for 
and that he knew the King could not afford to build it unaided 
Francis had a bird’s-eye view of the Temple, and made out 
thevery court where he had rooms He could see the Law Cdurtt 
and the Round Church of the Templars, and minute people 
coming and going at Temple Stairs, where he himself was accus- 
tomed to take boat to visit Sir Robert Cotton’s house n^ 
Westminster He could see Sir Robert’s boats at the end of ^ 
garden looking like a bunch of razor-shells at that distance He 
began telling Ralph about Sir Robert’s wonderful library, andhowr, 
through a fnend at the Temple, Simostis D’Ewts, he svas able 
to read there, but Ralph was not listening He did not share 
Francis’ passion for Parliamentary history, nor could he under- 
stand why he spent his tune not only m the Law Courts making 
notes of cases, and reading law books, but among the records 
of the Tmver and the Court of the Exchequer, as if he aimed at 
becoming the Lord Chancellor himself Many of Ralph’s own 
fnends at the Law Courts spent their time m fencing and singing 
and dancing and nding, as he himself had done at Court, and ^elr 
most strenuous activities had been the arrangement of those 
masques and pageants, for which the law societies were famous 
On the way home, in Holbom, ihej came on a great crowd 
cheering and shouting and booing Soldiers had in charge a 
joung apprentice and were trying to disperse the crowd, the 
Spanish Ambassador, Gondomaf, was being burned from his 
horse litter into his sUonglj guarded house Ralph encountered a 
Catholic fnend, who, in spite of the laws agamst recusants, said 
openly to them that he had just come from Mass in the Ambass- 
ador’s house He told them that the apprenbee had been throwing 
stones at the Atnbafsador, and had thereby made himself very 
popular with the crowd 

Francis was glad to hear later that the apprentice had been 
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released ; it would seem that King James did not want to make a 
martjT of liini, or thought tliat tire Spanish marriage he desired 
so earnestly for his son Charles was already causing sufficient 
disturbance among his subjects. He issued a proclamation at 
this time forbidding people to discuss affairs of State ; but it 
never seemed to occur to him that hostility or unpopularity in 
the city or even in Parliament could ever become a real danger. 

Not long after this, in a storm of popular indignation in which . 
Francis shared. Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham 
were sent to Spain, and Ralph accompanied them. Francis took 
MarA*^ home to Wootton. Whilst he was there his father. Sir 
Richard Corbet, died, so Francis did not return to his rooms in 
tlie Temple, but settled dorni to look after his estate. Among 
his father’s papers he found some notes taken by him during 
sessions of Elizabethan Parliaments which he studied nith care, 
for he intended to stand as a Member of Parliament himself at 
some future date. 

In 1625, Ralph and Maty were back in London again, Ralph 
much occupied vith preparations for tlie Coronation of KIing 
Charles. The Coronation ceremony was arranged b)* Williaai 
Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbuty. In its splendour 
and dignity it seemed a fitting beginning to the reign of the new 
King, who was known to be a loyal son of the Anglican Church.^ 

With the accession of King Ch.arles a change was noticed in 
tire conduct of royal services. William L-AUT) sent a message to 
the King respectfuU}’^, but ftrml)', requesting that he should be in 
time for serAuce in the Chapel Royal ; and stating that the worship 
of God would not in future be interrupted by the arrival of an 
earthly king. 

At this time the Court became a centre for artists, and when 
Ralph was sent abroad on diplomatic missions he was com- 
missioned by the King to buy pictures for the ro5’^al collection. 
The King acquired in this way masterpieces by Titian, Correggio, 
Raphael, and Michael Angelo, and was eager for any artistic 
treasures from Italy or ancient Greece. 

It was in this world tliat young Hugh Corbet grew up, for he 

^ The Coronation seiA'ice has been made the model for all Coronations 
ever since. See also Volume II, Chapter I. 
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became at eleven years old a p^ge of the Queen HENBltlTA 
AI VBIA (a French pnncess and not a Spaniard, for all the diplomacy 
of King James) and had his portrait painted by the Dutch artist 
Vandyke, to be hung m the great hall at Wootton Courcy Manor 
He was aware that manv people in England were suspicious and 
critical of the King and his Court They feared the elaborate 
church services the King loved, and the influence of the Catholic 
Queen He heard how one, Prynne, had had his ears cropped 
for writing a book attacking the fnvolity of the Court, and the 
acting of women in Court masques TTie King had had him 
punished sevcrelj, for the Queen often appeared m masques 
herself Hugh knew that some people even thought the King’s 
love of art and letters vain, fnvolous, and extravagant, and the 
plajing of Orlvkdo Gibbons, the organist, a wicked accessory to 
div me scmcc He dismissed all these criticisms as contemptible, 
worthy only of those extremists who were described as Puntans 
He was equally at a loss to understand the attitude of some 
members of the House of Commons, includuig his Uncle Francis, 
towards the King and hiv ministers So disrespectful were they 
to the divine authority of the King, that they cnticized his policy, 
grudged him money, and dedar^ that they had a traditional 
right to share his power 


Sir Ralph, meanwhile, served the King faithfully, but some- 
times with misgiving He was a member of Parliament himself, 
and shared to some extent the hostility towards the King’s 
ministers During the Spanish expeditions he had discovered 
the inefEciency of the Duke of Buckingham, the King’s favourite, 
and disliked him most heartily On the other hand, he under- 
stood better than those coomty members who (like his cousin 
Francis) were at Westminster only when Parliament was sitting, 
how expensive was the business of government He himself, with 
other courtiers, had recently beta obliged to lend the King ;£iooo 
He did not expect to sec it again unless Parliament proved quite 
remarkably generous Life at Court was very expensive, and 
his own salary as deputy knight maishall ^ was but irregularly 


D \EKVEr, M P,of Cb)doa. Bucks, ssas Knight Marshall at 
was allowed a deputy and sts officers to assist him m tus duty, 
itmuall) to nde by day and night about the Court *’ 
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paid. The arduovis dutj* of keeping order \\ 4 thin the King’s 
household and for twelve miles .round, of dealing with the beggars, 
tradesmen, and " idle Scotch bodies ” who thronged the palace 
gates, was a privilege rather than a profession. As a result Sir 
Ralph was sympathetic towards the King’s financial necessities, 
and he himself was on occasion compelled to look about him for 
ways of raising money. He had applied to the King for a licence 
to run twelve hackney' carriages in the cities of London and 
Westminster, hoping it might prove a profitable investment. 
Only fifty' courtiers cnjoy'ed a similar monopoly, but even so, 
Mary' Corbet said it was ridiculous to suppose that six hundred 
carriages could make a reasonable profit all at once, even in so 
large a city. 

CiiAULTiS I did not get on well uith his Parliaments. It was 
clear that tlie members intended, by' keeping the King short of 
money, to induce him to listen to their grievances, and to rule 
the country with their advice and help. Charle; I thought that 
a King should have a free hand in the matter of government, and 
w'hen his Parliaments proved obstinate he dissolved them, and sent 
his own men to collect money from his subjects in the King’s 
name. Then Sir Ralph was ordered to go down into his own 
shire and collect what was known as a Forced Loan. He went, 
obedient though reluctant. He guessed that there would be 
trouble, and that his cousin Francis would be the most trouble- 
some. For Francis, he knew, did not believe in paying money 
to the King without consent of Parliament, and could produce 
historical arguments to prove the justice of his refusal. He had 
not read his father’s and grandfather’s notes (taken in sessions of 
Elizabethan Parliaments) for nothing, nor the records of the 
proceedings and privileges of Parliaments in the far-away reign 
of Edward III. Besides which Francis was skilled in the law, 
and in the cunning arguments of lax^yers. 

Sir Ralph was veiy much depressed as he rode westwards, 
though as a rule he was delighted to get back to his own manor. 
He found the whole district, usually peaceful enough, seething 
with indignation. The centre of ill-feeling was naturally' tire 
town of Wootton-on-the-Fosse, where merchants had, by' reason 
of the woollen trade, frequent communication with the city of 
London, where the King’s Government was at this time not at all 
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popular But hostility hid emended to the country, even to the 
out-of-the-v\a> village of Nether Wootton The pressgang had 
been there, to force recruits into the King’s service, who had 
atterwardb been quartered with other troops in Wootton-on- 
the-Fosse This tree quartenng was m itself unpopular, poorer 
families were on occasion ruined by a long visit of hungry soldiery, 
and drunkenness, violence, and destruction of property were by 
no means unknown But when diree of the Nether Wootton 
villagers were hanged by martial lavv in the market-place on a charge 
of stealing, the general indignation knew no bounds The mothers 
of the victims walked in to the market town and wept beneath 
the gallows, and John Midwinter (who with Francis Corbet 
represented the towTi in Parhament) swore that this exercise of 
martial law should rot go unchallenged ^\'hat were the Assizes 
for, he asked, that lads should be hanged without trial ^ And when 
there was no danger of invasion, why should men be forced from 
their homes’ There was a dark suspiaon that the King "as 
raising this araij to keep his own subjects in order And it vtas 
whispered that soon he would put the whole country under 
martial law, and destroy liberty forever 
The reason why Sir Ralph had come down from London was 
soon known Francis did refuse to pay the Loan to the King, 
and he went to London to appear before the Pnvy Council and 
make his protest He became a popular hero in his own county 
Imprisonment was, Sir Ralph knew, a certain result of this 
obstinacy In those days the stale of prisons was so had that 
Dame Mary Corbet feared he would die of bad food, lack of fresh 
air, or of gaol fever Tlicre was little Ralph could do to help 
him, though he was almost as anxious as Mary herself 
As for Dame Mary, she sometimes wished they could all live 
*** ^^ootton Then she need never be separated from her 
children, and those fierce pohtical discussions, which threatened 
to destroy the friendship ^tween her husband and her brother, 
would never anse 



CHAPTER V 


LONDON AND THE KING 


“ You are unlearned men that seek to make up a religion out of your own 
heads. . . . You shozo yourselves most ungrateful to God, to the King, and 
to the Church of England . . . you have preaching in every church, men 
have liberty to join in prayers. . . . You in unthankful manner cast off all 
this yoke, making rents and divisiotts in the church." 

{Speech of the Archbishop to Conventiclcrs [Puritans] in the Court of High 
Commission, 163a.) 

Soon after Francis Corbet was released from prison in 162S, 
he was enthusiastically elected to Parliament by the people of 
Wootton-on-the-Fosse. In this session the Petition of Right 
was drawn up, in which all the grievances of the kingdom 
were expressly stated. Francis spoke eloquently on tlie subject 
of Forced Loans and imprisonment ^^ithout due cause. He 
reminded the House tliat though he himself had been released, 
many yeomen and citizens who had refused to pay had been sent 
off to the Low Countries to fight, and might never return to voice 
their grievances. The biUeting of soldiers on private houses was 
not forgotten, nor the maintenance of martial law in time of peace. 

The King hesitated a week before signing the petition, and young 
Hugh Corbet, for his part, hoped he would never sign. But even 
the Duke of Buckingham himself urged the King to jdeld. I^Tien 
at last the King signed the petition, the city of London forgot all 
its hostility towards the King ; bonfires were lit, and men shouted 
and sang because the King had admitted tliat their grievances 
were just, and his actions contrarj'^ to tlie laws of the Realm. 

It was just at this time that Simon Fletcher came to London. 
Like Francis, he was not popular with authority. After lea\dng 
Cambridge he had become a parson, and had spent some j’-ears in 
the North of England where he had made manj* friends. These 
friends held strange, independent Hews about the Church and its 
government, which Simon thoroughly approved. He hated 
Bishops, disapproved of the English Prayer Book, and preached 
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lanq and cnthu'uslic 6cnn«>n<i about the wickedness of those in 
hi^h places I rancis had not licjrJ any of these sermons, but he 
knew Simon to he a conMicntious man wJio would do his utter- 
most for his panshiontrv Whin the old parson, who had once 
taupht him l^titi in iht Uictorv at Woutfon Courcy, died at a 
gaai am, 1 raiitis told lUlph that Simon would l>c an excellent 
man to haM. Hi wa,- tirtainh popular in Wooiton, and his 
family Mr\ prcnid to hwi him licam again as rector, hut his old 
fatliir was alarmed ami indignaiit it Ills son’s ideas He w-as 
distressed ntlur than “.urpriMd when Simon was summoned 
before thi C»nirt »jf High Coinmtssion .So it W'as that Simon 
came to he in I»ndon in thi Mimmir of He stayctl with a 

merchant m the cUn. a fnend of John Midwinter, who told him 
all about the ricent txiiicmini whin the King signed the petition, 
and how much Indi had been hampered by the king’s impositions. 
He had every hope that now things would be better. 

WTiilc Simon was still awaiting his tnal, llierc was a ftwh 
outburst of chctnng in laindun Imiuinng the cause, Simon 
was much astonisludtoU pwfulk i«>ld that the Dlkp op Hi ckivo- 
ll\M had been murdtnd No pity for tin King whose best fnend 
he had been could restrain the popular enthusiasm ITic Kingi 
It was said, never forgave liis people for their brutal behaviour, 
which was such that he did not dare give his friend's body public 
bunal It was a mock funeral procession that Simon watched 
pass, while the bands deliberately played the most cheerful tunes, 
and the hearse swung by at a trot, between lines of rejoiang 
people 

All hope of goodwill and understanding was now at an end 
between the King and his subjects When Pranas Corbet was 
summoned for a new session in January 1629, every one knew 
that Parliament would soon be dissolved, and that the Petition of 
Right would never be kept 

TTie mam idea m the minds of the members was to leav e on 
r«ord some declaration of that opinions, a remonstrance which 
the people and all future Parliaments might read * 

Simon heard that the Remonstrance had only been passed by 
the determmauon of the most indignant members. Some of 
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these had actually held dotm the Speaker of the House of Commons 
in his chair to prevent him from ending the debate ; others took 
a hurried vote from tlie excited members, while outside the King’s 
officer battered on the door. He had been ordered to stop the 
proceedings, but the Remonstrance was duty passed, and was 
discussed ceaselessly in the city of London. Every one knew 
that the Remonstrance was only the opinion of Parliament, and 
no law, for a law’ must receive the assent of King and Parliament, 
but the merchants determined to regard it as law' nevertheless, 
particularty the part w’hich declared : — 

“ If any merchant or other person w’hatsoever shall volun- 
tarily 5deld or pay the said subsidies of tonnage and poundage, 
not being granted by Parliament, he shall be reputed a betra5’er 
of the liberty' of England, and an enemy to the same.” 

For sLx montlis the trade of tlie capital stood still, for the King’s 
officers held up the merchandise till the duties tire King demanded 
should be paid, and no one would pay. Even the Dutch merchants 
in the city (remembering perhaps tlieir owm fierce struggle for 
freedom) refused to trade, out of loyalty' to tlieir brother merchants. 

Simon’s ow'n troubles had seemed to him overwhelming on his 
way to London ; now’ he saw' them as an insignificant part of the 
mighty struggle between the King and his people. Richard 
Ch.ambers W'as the hero of the citizens. He had been imprisoned 
for refusing to pay the money demanded by the King’s officers, 
and in the Court of Star Chamber had been fined the huge sum 
of £2000. His courage w'as so much admired by the Londoners 
that they were prepared to subscribe the money for the fine, but 
Chambers was not to be let off so lightly. He w.as ordered to 
apologize, and given a paper to sign on which a humble apology 
was carefully written out. Ch.ambers took it, and the quill pen 
to make his signature. Instead of signing it, however, he wrote 
angrily, “ I do utterly abhor all the above contents and submis- 
sion.” There could be no question of release after this, and 
Ch.ambers stayed in prison for many years. 

While Simon w'as aw'aiting his trial he had opportunities of 
observing the sternness and the thoroughness of the Archbishop, 
If the King Avas demanding submission and obedience from his 
people, tlie Church Court of High Commission Avas no less sternly 
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putting down disorder and disufut\ Simon was filled with pitj 
for the poor and ignorant people known as con\enticlers who 
were so determined to worship God in their own way that they 
wer^prepared to defy the Arciibishop of Cantdibi n\ himself and 
all the Bishops He saw them in chaise of soldiers being taken 
from the overcrowded prisons to their tnal Many were women, 
some of them ill, most of them fnghtened and miserable 

It could not be demed, however, that the heads of the Church 
were doing a great deal towards the restoration of decency and 
order m the Church On a former visit to London, Simon had 
been amazed at the lack of reverence which prevailed in the great 
Cathedral Church of St Paul’s “ Paul’s Walk ” lay nght through 
the church, and was used as a thoroughfare, and as a market- 
place Even Simon, who did not attach supreme importance to 
the special sacredness of a church, was reminded of the story of 
the money changers m the New Testament One man was 
summoned before the Court of High Commission for irreverent 
and unseemly behaviour in the cathedral, and pleaded that he had 
not noticed that he ivas in a church at all The Court imprisoned 
him, and would not listen to his defence, but anv simple country- 
man might have mistaken the transepts for an arcade 

Simon was tned at last He was tliankful that he had been 
granted bail, and spared the horrors of a term of imprisonment, 
with the chance of illness, and the bad food, chains, dirt, and 
discomfort that was the common lot of prisoners The case 
before his own dealt with a minister charged with strange 
enmes He was said not only to swear and dnnk in tlie company 
of beggars, tinkers, and be^am rogues, but to be skilled in 
magic In particular, he cast strange spells on pigs Simon 
could not help feeling the Court might have been fully occupied 
by dealing with such villains, without interfering with such as 
he was, who at least tned to do his. duty towards his parish 
Simon’s heresies were sternly dealt with His preaching and 
practices in his church at Woouon Courev were declared contrary 
to the doctrines of the Churdi of England, and he w as forbidden 
to return, and fined no less a sum than £500 Such a sum would 
be the equivalent of many thousands in modem money, and 
Simon could not possibly have paid it His merchant friends 
were distressed and indignant 'ITiey looked upon it as yet an- 
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other proof of the D’ranny of the King, but they could not offer 
to pay iiis fine. They were alreadj'^ impoverished by the long 
dislocation of trade, consequent on their refusal to pa}^ taxes to 
the King’s officers. 

Simon was imprisoned, and wished that he had been adrised 
earlier in his career to go to the American Colonies, where he 
could have been free. He had thought it a cowardly thing then 
to run away, and not teach in his own countrj- what he believed, 
but of what use could he be now in prison for life ? 

Francis Corbet came to his rescue. Not only did he pay his 
fine, but urged him to come back to Wootton Abbas with him 
as a tutor to his son Richard. When Francis told his sister Mary 
what he meant to do, she said tliat his heir would grow into a 
strange little Puritan under Simon’s care, but Francis only laughed. 
He knew' Simon for a good scholar and an honest man, and wished 
notliing better for his son. 

Simon accepted the offer gratefully, and settled down happily 
at Wootton. Richard Corbet was at first somewhat young to 
learn Latin, but soon made good progress, and grew' up to be a 
credit to Simon’s teaching. 



CHAPTER VI 


^ COUNTRY PARSON 

“ The Cowilre\ pursou destres to be oil to his parish, and not only a 
pastor hut ri tamer, also, and a pkyssetwt ' 

■ lie takis care that there be not a beggar or tdle person tn his parish 

this III ejects 6v boiinli or persuasion, or authority, making use of that 
ixcellerit statute tvliieh hinds all parishes to maintain their oa-n 

' Haiiiig often instructed his people koto to carry themselies in divine 
scnice exacts retereneiybi nomeans endimng either talking, or sleeping, 
or gasing, or leaning or half kneeling Anstcers also to be done not in 
a huddliiii! or sltibbcriHg /lu^ion. gaping or scratching the head, or spitting 
eten in the midst of their anstter ” 

■ The parson exceeds not an hour m pnaching, because all ages have 
thought that a competency ” 

(George Herbert, The Countrey Parson, 163a ) 

When Simon Flctcbcr was suspended by the Court of High 
Commission from his living in Wootton Courc>, Hugh Corbet 
suggested to his father that Everard Grantley should be presented 
to the vacant Imng Grantley had been, at St John’s College* 
Oxford, when William L\ud (made Archbishop of Canterbury 
in 1637) was President of that college LtUD thought highly of 
him, which was in itself a recommendation, particularly after the 
sad end to Simon's ministry 

Hugh had first fallen in with Grantley on the road between 
London and Little Gidding, whither the King had sent Hugh to 
discover the state of the road, and to inquire of Nicholas Ferrar 
whether the books he was preparing for His Majesty were yet 
ready Nicholas Ferrar was the head of the only community ml 
England at that lime, where English church people ordered their 
daily lives by a '* Rule,” as the monks and nuns had once done 
Queen Henrietta Maria would not believe that m heretic 
England such a community could really exist She said the King! 
was only joking • 50 King Oiarlq at last determined to let thej 
Queen sec for herself, and ordered Hugh to go and find ouw" 
whether the roads for this distant and adventurous journey were 
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fit for the Queen’s coach. Grantley was travelling to Little 
Gidding out of a curiosity similar to the Queen’s, and the priest 
and the courtier were each glad to find a travelling companion 
on the lonety, dangerous roads. The wa}' led across Iow-l5'ing, 
unhedged countr}\ They had to swim their horses through 
flooded streams, wade in mud up to their horses’ knees, and more 
than once they lost the high road altogether. They determined to 
push on notwithstanding, but agreed that the Queen’s coach could 
not possibly make tlie joume3\ Hugh feared she would be greatly 
disappointed, but to make so long a road passable and safe was 
bej'ond hope. 

Arrived at last at Little Gidding, the}*^ were welcomed by 
Nicholas Ferrar himself. He excused himself at once, however, 
saying that it was time for evening sendee in the church. No 
\dsitor, not the King himself, would have altered tire rule and , 
discipline of the house by so much as five minutes. The new- 
comers went -with him, and as the}" stepped down into the once 
ruinous village church, Grantley was dehghted with its beauty 
and order. The floor had been newly boarded, at the expense of 
Ferrar’s mother, though many churches then had only earthen 
floors strewn witli rushes. The w’oodwork and the windows were 
obHously most carefully looked after. As it was a Saint’s Day, 
embroidered silks draped the altar. The small community were 
already assembled — ^two brothers of Nichol.as Ferrar, with all 
their children, a sister and her children, with servants and Hsitors 
besides. 

The service over, the guests w"ere hospitably entertained, for 
Nicholas Ferrar did not extend his o^vn stem asceticism to his 
■guests. Long before daybreak on the day following, Hugh heard 
the household astir, foUow^ed by the sound of singing in the 
church. Later in the day, Grantley was allowed to see the 
room w'here the book-binding was being done by tlie w"omen of 
the household, and was allow’ed to examine the parallel New" 
Testament in preparation for King Charles. Elsewhere, Ferrar’s 
mother was ladling out broth and dumplings to A"illage children, 
their reward for reciting a psalm correctly. In yet another room 
several people of the village w"ere waiting for medical help -and 
ad\ice. A labourer was haA"ing a badly cut hand dressed, and 
preparations of home-grow'n herbs were being used. Ferrar had 

B 
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studied medicine at the long-famous Umveruty of Padua ^ He 
allowed no one but himself to pvc medical advice, but his nieces 
were allowed to administer first aid 

Hugh and Granilej were soon on their homeward road again, 
not liking to trespass longer on the hospitalit) of Uie FERR-tRS 
Graniley was very loth to go, heanng that George Herbert, 
whom he knew, was expected When, later in the same year, it 
was deeded that Grantley should go to W’ootton Courcy, he 
travelled to W’ootton bv way of Salisbury, to sec Herbert in his 
Rectory at Bemerton 

Grantley came to Wootton full of enthusiasm He hoped to 
make his church and its services as beautiful as those in Gidding 
and Bemerton He wasoverjoyedbv his first sight of St Nicholas* 
Church ITie Flemish glass in the windows and the wall paintings 
made the intenor ot the church glow with colour On his first 
visit the setting sun lit up the W’est window, which showed 
St Christopher with the Chnst-Child on his shoulders, wading 
through the stream 'Phe blue of the sky and the crimson of the 
Saint’s robe were patterned on the floor m the sunlight 

Grantley 's pleasure in his church was changed to anxiety that 
night when he had supper at the Manor Mary Corbet told him 
that a group of Punians in the viHage were intent on the ttmoval 
of the glass wuidows It was only wonderful they had escaped so 
long Sam Allbones and his family voiced the agitation against 
them, nor could he be reasoned out of his conviction that pictures 
of God and the saints were vam and idolatrous He was full of 
hostility towards Grantley, whom he thought responsible for the 
departure of Simon 

Next day Grantley visited Nether W’ootton, the two parishes 
having but one parson The church there was badly m need of 
repair and smelt very dank He wondered if he could ever find 
money and enthusiasm enough to restore it The churchwardens 
were not pleased to see him , they too had been fond of Simon 
They showed him the church pbte, and Grantley noticed that in 
contrast to the finely wrought silver of W’ootton Courcy, it was 
all of pewter He suggested it should be plunged in boiling bran, 
and well rubbed while hot, before the next Sunday It imght at 
least be clean, he thought 
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Before going in to his parsonage, he decided to look at his own 
church, and pushed open the door to enjoy its sunset beauty as 
before. He saw an angry sunset through the jagged edges of a 
broken uindow, and the shattered fragments of the picture of 
St. Christopher on the stone floor. Sam Allbones had done his 
work thoroughly. There could be no further discussion about 
the stained glass windows of Wootton Courcy. 

There could be, however, further discussion as to the just 
punishment of the little group of Puritans in the Hllage. Simon 
Fletcher, who had seen the misery of many such people in London, 
imprisoned or fined for similar offences by the powerful Court of 
High Commission, urged them to go at once to the New England 



Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell ; 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weatherproof, , . . 

Low is my porch, as is my fate. 

Both void of state ; 

A Parson’s Thanksgiving to God for h 

THE PARSONAGE AT 


And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn by the poor. 

Who thither come and freely get 
Good words or meat. 

Like as my parlour, so my hall 
And kitchen’s small. . . . 

's house (Robert Herrick, 1591-1674) 

WOOTTON COURCY 


Colonies. There they could be free to worship as they thought 
right. The Allbones took his advice, made their way to Bristol, 
and there joined a group of emigrants. Sam only survived the 
rigours of the voyage and the hard colonial life a few months. 
His family, however, flourished, though several of them were so 
excessively independent in their views that the New Englanders 
themselves tried to suppress them. These made their way therefore 
to Rhode Island, where their descendants lived and grew wealthy. 

Grantley’s work in the village was doubtless eased by this 
departure, but he would have preferred them to stay and be 
converted to his way of thinking. He redoubled his efforts with 
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the rest of his flocV, stmingto be a “ coyntrcy parson "after the 
pattern of George Herbert, and so to save the people of the 
pansh from further " hercs) and schism ” In Wootton-on-the- 
Fosse, however, the number of religious sects multiplied apace, 
each sure that thev and they alone had found the truth They 
were equally prepared to die for their own beliefs and to destroy 
other people who disagreed with them Grantley grew jcarly 
more anxious about the state of the countrj' The King called no 
fresh Parliament and was trying to rule with the help of the stem 
Archbishop L*.id, the powerful Courts of High Commission and 
Star Charrber, and his own officials The great Queen Elizabeth 
herself, much though she loved power, would nev er hav c attempted 
to be so contemptuous of her people and her Parliaments Every 
vear the King’s officers found it harder to force taxes from an 
angrv people It was clear that at last a Parliament would be 
summoned, and Grantley wondered how the Church would fare 
then 

In 1631), Charles w as forced to ask a new Parliament for monqr, 
but he quarrelled with the members almost at once, and sent them 
home In 1640 vet another had to be summoned,* and Sir 
Francis Corbet rode up to London with John Midwinter of 
Wootton-on-the-Fosse, vowing he would not return till the power 
of the King and the bishops had been checked He met his 
Cambndge fnend, Oliver Crovtwell, in this Parliament, and 
found his views were as decided as his own 

Grantle) soon heard with amazed indignation that Archbishop 
Lvld was actually in the Tower of London, and his very life in 
danger He was ordered by Parliament to destroy all images of 
the saints, in his two churches, and to efface all the frescoes, which 
had been his sole consolation for the destruction of his windows 
He burned to the manor for help and advice in this predicament. 
Sir Ralph happened to be in Wootton, and was as anxious as his 
parson that the images should not be destroyed He bethought 
him of that secret room where, in his father’s boyhood, Catholic 
pnests had been hidden Th^ could not save the vv all-paint:ngs, 
and these were covered with whitewash the very next day, but 
a^carved and painted statue of St Nicholas and another of the 
Mrgin, which had hitherto escaped destruction, were taken by 
* This became known as the Long Parliament 
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night and hidden in tlie priest’s room. Grantley hoped that in a 
few years they would be restored to their places of honour in the 
church. 

When next Sir Ralph came to Wootton from London, it was 
wtli a commission to raise the militia of the county, in the name 
of the King, to defend the Crown and the English Church against 
the rebel Parliament. His cousin Francis did not ride with him, 
neitlicr did Francis visit Wootton Manor. For he had also ridden 
down to raise tlie shire militia, but Ins commission was from 
Parliament. The people of Wootton found all this verj' confusing 
indeed. Politics thej^ did not understand, and it was difficult to 
grasp the terrible fact that Sir Ralph Corbet of the Manor, and 
his popular cousin Francis (whom they had known all his life), 
were really going to fight each other. Who should say which of 
them knew best ? Grantley, however, had no doubts on this 
subject. He had long considered Sidney Sussex, Cambridge 
(where Francis and Simon Fletcher had been educated) “ a 
veritable nursery of Puritans,” and a danger to Church and ICing. 
He urged his flock to hasten to obey tlie King and follow Sir 
Ralph. He told them of the insults offered to Auchbishop Laud, 
whose life was threatened as well as the ver}' existence of the 
English Church. The rebels must be speedily destroyed. 



CHAPTER VII 


CIVIL WAR 

“ Ttuo great things in question , firstlv, the Prince's pouer , secondly, the 
freedom of Englishmen " (Mr Secretary Ceal in the House of Commons, 
l6oi ) 

■' Ltnnlli IS still the same 
n hether it nm or lose the game, 

True as the dial to the sun 
dlthough It be not shined upon ” 

(SvuUEL BurtiR, Hudibras, 1663 ) 

When Sir Ralph Corbet rode home to Wootton m 1643, he was 
careful to avoid the company of lus cousin Francis There had 
been stormy scenes m the House of Commons, and the two men 
had dednite!) and hnaify taken sides Sir Ralph was filled with 
righteous indignation that the Parliament men had forced the 
King to leave his capital, and were prepanng to take up arms 
against him, and lie wondered how he would explain to Mary, 
his wife, that her twin brother Francis was among the rebels 
He hoped devoutly that he would never meet his cousin and 
brother-in-law in battle 

Dame Mary received the news in silence, and busied herself 
with necessary preparations for her husband's departure She 
packed the gold and silver dinner-services that had been m the 
family since the time of Roger, the goldsmith, for her husband 
to take to the King Sir Ralph was ready at last, and set off with 
the men of the village who were ready to follow him, with such 
arms as could be mustered Hu. son Hugh was already with the 
King They expected to reermt as they marched northwards, m 
the King's, name His early training, his horsemanship, and 
expenence of fighting in the low countries had made of Sir 
Ralph an excellent soldier He and his fnends thought they 
would have little trouble m showing the rebels that the King was 
their master For men such as his cousin Francis were exceptions 
on the Parliament side Mai^ of them were townsmen and 
38 
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tradesmen TOth no experience of war or the management of men. 
Sir Ralph was scornful rather than anxious when he heard that the 
peopleofWootton-on-the-Fosseweredeterminedto followFrancis ; 
he mshed him joy of an army of weavers and dyers. He tried to 
persuade Grantley to come with him as a chaplain, but the parson 
said that it was his duty to remain with his parishioners, and to 
guard his church from the attacks of the more Holent of the 
Puritans who were longing for an}"^ chance of destruction. 

Sir Francis meanwhile had ridden from the west countrj’ to 
his wife’s manor in Huntingdon, to collect recruits for the Parlia- 
ment a^mJ^ He intended to join the company commanded by 
Olia'ER Cromw'ell, who was among the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of the cause of Parliament. Francis found it easy to recruit 
men in the Eastern counties, for the people there had suffered from 
the interference of the Government, and were passionately deter- 
mined to asserttheir independence. The tenants onhis wife’s manor 
were dmded into half a dozen different groups with their oum 
opinions on religion, for wliich they were all fully prepared to 
die. Many of them, before the war began, had been haled before 
the Court of High Commission in London to answer for their 
opinions. None of these new sects had any sympathy for the 
^chbishop, at this time in the Tower awaiting trial for his life. 
The}' felt his persecution of Puritan sects was but justly punished. 

Francis thought that if enthusiasm for a cause could make soldiers 
of them, here was material for a formidable army. Tenant farmers 
left their land to fight, and reliable soldiers they made. Young 
men and boys in search of adventure gladly joined up too, and 
with these the new army had much trouble. They had never been 
part of an army before, and did not understand discipline. 
Oliver Croxiw'ELL knew that if they were to resist successfully 
the “ men of honour ” in the Ro}'alist army, his “ men of religion ” 
too must learn to become part of a disciplined force. He was 
not afraid to take strong measures. One of the labourers from 
Francis’ estate was put against a wall and shot because he had 
been riotous and had refused to obey his superior officer. The 
half-hearted who began to regret they had joined, and wshed 
they were at home again, were sternly treated too. Cromwell 
wanted men who would go an}’where and do an}'thing, men who 
could be relied on to obey orders, men who were really enthusiastic 
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10 the cause of religion and freedom He worked tirelessly to pro- 
\ode «uch a force ^Mearmhilc, the King's armv was undoubtedlj 
supenor plan had been made by which his forces should 
march on London If London \terc retaken before the Parliament 
could put a well-ttaincd army m the field the history of free 
rarliaments m England would be at an end It was just a matter 

In London, the trained bands, which were the volunteer army 
of the cm, were eager to do iheir best for Parliament Not 
content with defending their own aty they determined to send a 
force nght across England to reliete the city of Gloucester, at 
that lime surrounded by a strong Royalist army It was an 
ambitious undertaking, and the Royalists laughed when they heard 
that the London hackney camagC'dmexa had turned into gunners, 
and were taking cannon across Engbnd The trained bands 
left London in good order, marching proudly beneath their 
banners AH the way they were hamed by the Royalists, but 
they stuck gnmlv to their task of reaching Gloucester, fearing 
nothing save that they should amte too late 
Hugh Corbet was among those Royalist Cavaliers who had been 
detailed to harass the trained bands He was sennng under 
Prince Rupert, who commanded the cavalry of his uncle, King 
Cii.uu.es rhe Pnnee bad grown up in Germany during the long 
aval wars there, where he had fought since boyhood, and lived 
the life of a soldier of fortune Bunung villages, and foraging for 
food and shelter m a hostile country seemed natural enough, 
and he often forgot that many of the English villages were not 
at all hostile to King Cuvrles, and did not cvpect to be treated 
as his enemies 

The King had not enough soldiers to turn hack the Irfmdoners, 
norwas the besieging army large enough to invest Gloucester, and 
fight a pitched battle with the relieving force It was thought 
prudent to retire from Gloucester, and the army of apprentices 
and hackney carnage-drivers were justly proud of the respect 
which they had inspired 

Gloucester is not very far from Wootton Courcy, and the 
soldiers passed close Grantky thought that his church would be 
burnt at any moment, and Mary sent out a waggoner to bnng 
in a party of wounded men leported to be m need of nursing 
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Four of these proved to be rebels against the King, and her 
disloyal behaviour in nursing them in tlie hlanor caused grave 
scandal in the neighbourhood. Her daughter Margaret, who 
was married to a squire in the ne.vt county, actually UTote a letter 
of protest, and all her husband’s Royalist friends remembered that 
Francis Corbet, a rebel in the Parliament army, was hlaty Corbet’s 
brother. 

Maty' was in her heart more interested in the people engaged 
in the struggle than in tlie struggle itself. It seemed to her that 
there was much to be said on both sides, but she kept so 
disturbing an opinion to herself, feeling that it ought to be possible 
to know certainly which side was right and which UTong. She 
had little time for reflection, for in addition to the ordinary' duties 
of a Lady of tlie IManor, and the care of her numerous family, 
she had to manage the estate for her absent husband. (Her 
motiier-in-law. Dame Margaret, had been dead for many years, 
and her effigy in stone adorned the village church.) Never 
feeling herself to be such an excellent manager as Dame 
Margaret had been, Mary yet contrived to keep all in good 
order for Sir Ralph. 

One morning she was at the gate of tlie Manor, as usual, 
distributing food to tlie beggars wliq congregated there daily, 
when she heard tlie sound of hoofs. Looking up hastily she saw 
her eldest son, Hugh. He dismounted, tlirew the reins to Tom 
Tucker (who had come hurrying up) and knelt to receive his 
mother’s blessing, his' Mde-brimmed, plumed hat in his hand. 
After a year’s active service she thought that he still looked more 
like a courtier than a soldier, in his gay' doublet and cloak lined 
Mth crimson velvet. He assured her that he was a hardened 
warrior, that he had positively cut his way tlirough Puritans in 
order to visit her, and that he always wore a steel casque when he 
went into battle. 

He entertained her during the meal that she hastened to 
prepare for him by telling her of the King’s doings in Oxford, 
where in the halls and grounds of the colleges some semblance of 
the old, gay life of the Court was still retained. He said that 
his fatlier was well but grave, and seemed to take the war too 
seriously. He was sure that the King’s armies would soon be 
in London again, and his power re-established. He was not 
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impressed so far by what he had seen of the Parliament armies 
He said that in his own troop wire only gentlemen prepared to 
gne their lives in the King’s service, whereas the “ Roundheads ” 
wanted to combine the art of fighting with their trade, or would 
be anxious to go home for the harvest He was to learn at Newbury, 
a few weeks later, that the apprentices, rctunung to their trades 
from the relief of Gloucester, could stand fire in a pitched battle 
as well as any troop in the King’s semee, and remain as steady as 
veterans 

Parson Grantley came to visit Hugh, who advised him to bnng 
the church plate to hide with the other precious things of the 
church in the secret room of the Manor Any Puntan army 
that passed would not hesitate to plunder a church, hopmg 
to find silver that could be melted down \Mien all the servants 
had gone to bed, the secret room behind the fire-place was 
opened, and the treasure was safely hidden till more settled 
times 

Hugh was proud of the pewter dinner-service that the King 
had given his father in return for the valuable gift of gold 
and silver plate that had been cut up, or melted down, to 
meet his need Hugh fold bis mother that he had actually 
reieived a section of the gold service which was being handed 
round Ov/ord in token for sovereigns, recognizable by the Corbet 
crow still visible on it The service was m good company, for 
most Royalists, and many Oxford colleges, would have scorned 
to eat from gold or silver when the King needed money 

Mary never saw Hugh again The next year, 1644, he was 
wounded in a cavalry cha^ at the Battle of Rlarston Moor. 
Franas heard that there was one of his own name among tlie 
wounded prisoners, and Went feanng to see Hugh or Ralph, 
hoping it might prove to be a stranger He found Hugh already 
exhausted by loss of blood, and shot in several places He could 
do little for him He wished the boy did not remind him so 
vividly of Mary He felt as if he had been personally responsible 
for the death of his nephew, and thought that now he would 
never be able to face Mary again Hugh died next morning, and 
Francis saw to it that a special messenger was despatched to 
Wootton 

The war dragged on The King’s armies, failed to capture 
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London. Ot.n’ER Crojivs'ELL was training soldiers at Windsor 
fit to meet the King’s men, and fight a decisive battle. Francis 
joined him there, for he had already proved himself an efficient 
officer. The New Model Armj’^ cert^nly looked formidable, a 
profe^ional army in scarlet uniform, enthusiastic, disciplined, 
led by men of real military genius. Prince Rupert himself 
had been heard to ask before 
an engagement : “ Is Croji- 
there ? ” 

In 1645 the new arm}' met 
the King’s forces at Nasebts 
and the discipline and military 
skill that the Puritan soldiers 
had learnt from Cromwell 
turned the scale against the 
Roj'alists. The King was 
forced to fly, and his papers 
protdng how desperate the 
Royalist cause was thought to 
be, and asking for instant help 
from France, were left behind 
on the battle-field, and cap- 
tured by the Parliament men. 

Sir Ralph Corbet was badly 
wounded, and once again 
Francis had an opportunity 
of showing tliat ffis quarrel 
with his cousins was not 
personal. The Royalists were 
in confusion and flight, but Sir an officer in the nxw model akmy 
Ralph was conveyed back to 

Wootton in the rare luxury* of a horse-litter. Mary nursed 
him carefully, and he grew slowly stronger. Before he was 
about again the Model Armj’^ passed through the xillage. 
The Manor was forced to give them hospitality'. They 
stabled their horses in the church, and, to the anguish of 
Grantley, tied them to the carving at the back of the high altar, 
in order to show tliat they* had no respect for “ steeple houses ” 
and the outward trappings and signs of religion. But they had 
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long semces c\erv e%emn2, sanj; psalms, and discussed religion 
round their fires at rught The\ kept, too, a stnct tvatch on the 
people of the \ilbge to see that thc> took no pleasure and did no 
unnecessarj work on the Lord’s Daj Wootton had neser spent 
such a serious and sober fese days before, in the whole history of 
the \ lUage 

Before Sir Ralph was fully recovered, an order was received 
from Parliament that his manor house was forfeit, and that he 
must leave Wootton and England immediatcl} TTic King was 
a pnsoner, and the country was in the power of Parliament 
Grantley could no longer hold his sertnees in the church, and the 


Archbishop had been etecuted There was indeed nothing more 
that the Ro)a!ists could do for their cause, and Sir Ralph and 
Dame Mary made preparations to lease the country, with all 
their children and some of their servants Sukej, the nurse, was 
most courageous She declared she would ncser lease them, eten 
if the family took the extreme and awful measure of going abroad 
She said that she would be ready to act as maid to her mistress 
as well as nurse to the children Dame Mary was greatly relies ed 
at this devotion, for though she would have thought nothing of 
prepanng a meal for twenty people, she would have thought it 
quite out of the question to be expected to dress unaided, and 
arrange her hair herself 

After they had gone, the hlanor was again occupied by soldiery 
It was fortunate for the Corbets that it never happened to be 
actually in the fighting area, $o that it was not burnt down as 
happened to many houses at this time All articles held to be of 
value were stolen, and much wanton damage was done A 
sergeant in the Model Army thought gold might be concealed 
behind Hugh Corbet s picture, and slashed Vanotke’s painting 
to see. without thought for or interest m what he was destroying 
In the same hope of finding hidden money much of the panelling 
^ tom out, but no one found the secret room , and Sir Ralph 
had s«ch Bold as ,,as W, m h.n. to France, and nas l.vins 
soldiers left at last, greatly deappointed 

SL t’’' “ 'T*'' ""'oo' “f Ae Kmg’s 

by tidings of reeaptnre, and the gmn statement that he t»as to 
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be tried-for his life. In Januar}' 1649, Francis Corbet was present 
at the King’s execution outside his own Banqueting Hall, built 
for King James I by Inigo Jones, and Parliament was indeed 
supreme. Grantley had refused to leave England witli Sir Ralph. 
When he could no longer remain at Wootton, his church and 
rectory being occupied by a Puritan minister approved by 
Parliament, he made his way to Little Gidding, anxious to discover 
how the Ferrars had fared during the war. He found the church 
and the house had both been destroyed by the Puritans ; Nicholas 
Ferrar AA-as dead, and the whole community scattered. It seemed 
to him that all religion and peace and order in England were dead. 
Sadly he made his way across the Channel, and joined the English 
community in Paris. Neither he nor Sir Ralph nor Dame Mary 
were ever to see England again. 

As for Sir Francis, he would have been glad to return to his 
Manor, but his son Richard was managing it so admirably that 
he could not pretend to himself that he was indispensable there. 
Cromwell still needed his army, for the Scots and the Irish were 
by no means prepared to settle down quietly under the newly- 
established Commonwealtli, and there was alwa3's the fear of a 
fresh Royalist rebellion. It was a strange ending for one who had 
started his career as a champion of freedom, to become a soldier 
whose business it was to police three countries. Sir Francis 
fought under the new Commonwealth flag in Scotland, Ireland, 
and England after the King was dead. Sometimes he thought 
that there seemed to be little more freedom than of old. He saw 
priests and Royalists being driven out of the country, heavy taxes 
being levied, and the stem suppression of those festiwties that he 
had himself enjoyed as a boy, and could not even now be persuaded 
to regard as wholly bad. 



CHAPTER VUl 


FIGHTING bULOn AND PEACEABLE CHRISTIAN 

■'( Jn ifce \rar 1661) EiirK oiw mominf I mttfcmTprtismasttrt 

the\ look hold 0] me ftro under my arms, and Itco under my hams, and 
lifted me upon ihetr shoulders they heated me vter the teharj, enss 
the boat ihtcarts tihicli tias t^ouifite sards high ’’ 

(Tiiom^ LirRTlM 3 , The Fighlmg Sailor turned Peaceable Chrtttian, tjtl ) 

In 1649, Dan blatcr, weaver’s apprentice in Wootton-on-the- 
Fosse, was sent to London with a consignment of woollen goods 
This unwonted ad%cnlure made up a little for Ins disappointment 
in having been apprenticed to the sedentary business of weaving 
He was lery tall and strong for his age and looked fully sixteen, 
though really two jears >ounger 

He was wandenng about the city of London, when he was 
seen by a body of soldiers in the scarlet and grey uniform of 
CsostvfELL’s Ncsn Model Army Tlity sstre out to press likely 
lads for the service of the Commonwealth, and had already 
several pnsoners “ Here's a lusty rogue,’* said one, and laid 
a heavy hand on Dan's shoulder He made litUe resistance, for 
if he were a soldier he could not be an apprentice, and thought 
the other captives who lamented their fate an unadventurous 
lot So he trudged along quite cheerfullj between the soldiers 
and was just imagining himself in a cavalry charge, scattering 
the enemy’s pikemen, unscathed amidst musket bullets and 
cannon balls, when he suddenly realized he was in a dockj'ard 
The next minute he was marched aboard ship and his heart sank 
It seemed thej were making a sailor of him This he had not 
expected On his way from Wirntton he had overtaken a sailor 
— a deserter— trudging homewards A diet of mouldy bread 
and sour beer, together wnth no pay, and the cat for grumbling 
about It, had cured the man of any wish to fight again for Parlia- 
ment He looked gaunt and ill, and remembering the gnm picture 
of disease and death, drawn for him of life at sea, Dan gave himself 
up for lost 
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Hearing some joke bet\veen the soldiers and the sailors about 
the prisoners, that here "ivere some desperate fellows to frighten 
Prince Rupert, a faint hope rose in him that he might be intended 
after all for a soldier. But he soon learnt what every Londoner 
then knew, that since King Charles’ execution. Prince Rupert 
and many cavaliers had taken to the sea, and were actually blockad- 
ing the city of London. The Parliament were anxious, and 
everyAvhere men and merchant ships were being pressed into ^he 
service of tlie Commonwealth ; Blake had been made Admiral 
of the Fleet, and the war between Royahst and Parliamentarian 
was to be fought out at sea. 

Dan had no time to lament his fate. He was handed over to a 
bearded, barefooted giant who “ taught him the ropes.” His 
good worsted stockings his mother made him were stripped off, 
his excellent leather shoes discarded ; his neat homespun 
breeches were cut at the knee so that the)’^ hung loose like shorts. 
His feet henceforward were always wet and he was nearly always 
cold, but he slept well at night under sailcloth in spite of it, tired 
out by his day’s w^ork. A few things in his old life stood him in 
good stead. He took easily to the mending of sailcloth and the 
tying of knots, and this skill made up a little for his stupidity in 
learning the names of masts and rigging.^ 

He was not starved, but on the contraiy received good food, 
coarse bread, and butter vith it, and cheese and treacle too. 
Porridge was served out with dark West Indian sugar on top ; 
sometimes he had boiled bacon mth rice; sometimes prunes 
(rare luxur)^ at sea), and all -was washed down with a regular 
ration of brandy. Dan was surprised and grateful, and old sailors 
told him that it was all Blake’s doing. The sailors of Elizabeth 
and Charles I had certainly never fared so well. 

.Prince Rupert’s blockade of the Thames did not last long, 
and Dan started on his first voyage. The Commonwealth fleet, 
commanded by Blake, pursued Rupert to Kinsale, then to 
Portugal, and at last drove him from the seas. ^^Tien he came 
ashore he found himself in receipt of pay, which every one had 
hoped for, but not all had really expected to get. 

% this time Dan was reconciled to a sea-faring life. He spent 

This drawing of a contemporary sailing-ship shows some of the names he 
was supposed to know. 
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hi. pay a. riotously as pay could be spam m Puntan England, 
and returned quite cheerfully to the ptoapect of another voyage 
Sea-fighting vvas nut over htcanse Puiiici! Roteht was disposed 
of The English regarded with higli disfavour the amrang 
increase of Dutch trade Dutch ship, were everywhere, in thl 
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East Indies and the Americas ; their ships even came into English 
waters and interfered wth the fisheries. Oliver Cromwell 
framed an Act called the Navigation Act, which tried to prevent 
this, and keep English trade in English hands. The English also 
claimed that all ships in the narrow seas should dip their flags 
to the English. The Dutch were a proud and obstinate people, 
steeled by their struggles against the Spaniards to a fierce 
independence; their captains would not tamely acknowledge 
the English ensign, and Dan lived an exciting life patrolling the 
Channel to enforce the regulation. In the war that followed it was 
the best sailors in Europe who poured broadside after broadside 
into each other’s ships, and fought to the water’s edge as their 
ships sank under them. 

Soon grass grew in the empty streets of once prosperous Dutch 
seaports, and Dan was immensely proud of his country, his 
admiral, his ship, and himself. How should he know that the 
price of ruining Dutch trade was so high that even the fines of 
exiled Royalists did not suffice to pay it ? People in England 
were complaining of high taxation as in the days of King Charles, 
and even so a million and a quarter of debt was accumulating for 
the Navy, which would one day have to be paid. 

The old quarrel with Spain was also renewed, and their whole 
treasure fleet captured. When it was reported that English mer- 
chant ships were being harassed in the Mediterranean by pirates, 
Dan’s ship was ordered there, and the pirates, Turkish subjects 
of the Bey of Algiers, learnt to be penitent and polite. 

As to the men with whom Dan served, they came from every 
part of Britain, all compelled by the pressgang to serve the 
Commonwealth, but not all umvilling so to serve. There were 
men from Bridgwater who boasted they had known Blake well at 
home ; men from Devon who spoke the English of Drake and of 
Hawkins. There were Scotch Presbyterians and English Baptists, 
and men with strange beliefs from the Midlands. When times 
were slack, these would debate endlessly on the great question of 
the day, the true religion. 

On one ship was a group who called themselves Quakers. 
They were a silent people, with so good a reputation for seaman- 
ship that the captain, himself a Baptist, was heard to say that he 
would not care if all his crew were Quakers. Tom Lurting, a 
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fnend of Dan’s, joined this group, and shortly after hts cons crsion 
the ship was ordered into action Early in the cngaRcment Dan 
saw Tom recUessly exposing hnnself to the enemy’s Ere, but Utcr 
saw him turn away from the gun he served and walk dazedly to 
the centre of the sbp He found time to ask if he were hurt, but 
Tom seemed only able to say, as if to himself “ How if 1 have 
killed a man " Dan thought sadly his fnend must have had a 
bulletin his brain and went back to his duty He had known ToM 
to be the bravest and most reckless of fighters It seemed a 
strange thing that a bullet could make a foolish coward of a man. 

Next day Tom and his fnends were seen alive and well, but 
they calmly announced that they were going to the captain to 
ask to be released, because their consacnce forbade them to fight 
again Dan thought them fortunate on the whole to escape from 
that interview with nothing worse than sore backs Tom told 
him that the captain had threatened them with a sword m their 
guts if they would not fight next time The religious on board 
searched their Bibles to prove that war and Christianity went 
excellently together Thev discussed fiercely, but a horror of 
killing had come upon Tom, and no argument could alter him 
Dan became daily more convinced that he would be killed himself 
rather than kill any man again Yet the pnnted orders of the ship 
were clear “ If any man flinch from his quarters m time of 
engagement, a man may kill him ” 

Some weeks later a ship was sighted off Leghorn, supposedlv 
a Spanish man-of-war, and decks were cleared for action All 
men, save the Quakers, went to their quarters, but these assembled 
on the half-deck in full view They could not be described as 
“flinching” from quarters, yet only replied to the lieutenant’s 
peremptory orders “ We can fight no more." One had his hat 
tom off, and was dragged down The captain arrived, sword in 
hand, in a towenng rage He stood glowering, to show mutineers 
that he could not be intimidated, and cowards that they’ must 
fight or die But the little group of men on the deck did not 
look like mutineers, they were so quiet and still nor did they 
crave mercy like cowards, and Tom came forward to meet the 
captain To the silent ship’s company he seemed to be walking 
to his death , the captain— as every one knew— would not scruple 
to kill a mutineer The two men looked at each other, the captain 
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lowered his sword. He could not butcher an unarmed madman 
who stood calmly waiting for death, as a man might wait for orders. 
Turning on his heel he went to his cabin. The crew stood 
paralysed, adjusting their unaccustomed minds to this strange 
variety of cowardice that preferred to accept death rather than to 
inflict it ; and on the still stranger conduct of their captain, who 
appeared to have accepted the amazing situation. 

The tension was broken by the look-out man, who at that 
moment declared the Spanish man-of-war, so-called, was only a 
neutral Genoese boat, so all danger was over for the Quakers for 
one day. Soon after, Dan’s ship was ordered home and the crew 
paid off. Tom Lurting signed on in a merchant-man, and Dan 
hoped fervently he would not be impressed again into fighting 
ser\dce. He did not see him again till Oli\TiR Cromwfxl was 
dead, and King Charles H had been restored to the throne. 

Dan himself was lucky enough to put to sea again in the 
Admiral’s flagship,,newly-built by order of the Lord Protector.^ 
This was very different from a mere merchant-man commandeered 
for war. She was a real man-of-war built to carrj' eighty brass 
guns, and had a crew of eight hundred men. The figure-head was 
an effigy of Oliver Cromwell, and the name of the ship the 
Nascby. At the mast head flew the pennant, some twenty yards 
long, \\ith the red cross of St. George on it, much elongated. 
Men called it the whip that would drive the Dutchmen from the 
seas. At the yard-arm flew the Admiral’s flag, with the red 
cross of St. George and the harp of Ireland in the centre, but the 
Union Jack was now'here to be seen. 

Dan was still serving on board the Naseby in 1660 when Admiral 
Blake and Oli\tsr Cromwell, the Lord Protector, had been dead 
for tw'o years. England was no longer at 'war with foreign 
countries, but in considerable anxiety about home affairs. 
Cromwell’s son Richard had resigned from the office of Proteetor, 
and most people thought that Prince Charles would become 
King of England. 

In April 1660, Lord Montagu, with his secretary, Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, came on board the Naseby, and the ship sailed for Holland, 
wffiere King Charles was then living. 

In May, the seamen were called on deck and a proclamation 
^ Olitcr Cromwell became Lord Protector in 1654. 
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read to them from King Ciimts II at his Court m Breda, to his 
loving subjects, and Dan shouted cheerfully with the rest “ God 
sate King Chsrles ” A fctt later he saw the King himself 
and his brother, the Duke of York, who came on board to be 
taken over to England Dan and his friends wondered hou 
King Charles liked the 6gurc-head of the Naseby, but were 
surprised to hear that the name of the ship was to be changed to 
Royal Charles, for they held to change the name of a ship was a 
most unlucky thing to do 

CiiSRLES II was most friendly to every one He insisted on 
being served with sailors’ commons, pease and pork, instead of 
more dehcate fare Dan heard that one of the King’s gentlemen 
was called Corbet, and wondered whether the gay and fashionable 
jQung man who nearly always spoke French could possibly be 
one of the Corbets from Wootton 

When Dan next went ashore to spend his share of the gold 
ducats which the King had distributed among the crew, he found 
England indulging in a wild orgy of gaiety, and enthusiasm for 
the Restoration of Charles Stuart It seemed as if every problem 
of government had been happily solved, and that seamen m 
particular had nothing to lose by sailing again under the Union 
Jack King Charles and his brother were often in the dockyards 
at Chatham and at Greenwich, discussing naval matters, and few 
people knew that Mr Per ss. now Cletk of the Acts, was despaiting 
over the accounts in the Navy office near the Tower, and wonder- 
ing how the accumulation of debts and the money due to the 
crew were ever to be paid 



CHAPTER IX 


THE RETURN OF THE ROYALIST 

“ Yeomen . . . do come to snch tccalth, that they arc able, and daily do 
buy the lands of unthrifty gentlemen." 

(Sir Thomas Smith, The Commonwealth of England, 1589.) 

Both Sir Ralph Corbet and his \Aife Mary died in their exile 
in Paris during the Protectorate, leaving the care of their four 
younger children, and the claim to the Manor of Wootton Courcy, 
as their only legacy to their son Edmund. Just before Sir Ralph’s 
death he had arranged a marriage for Edmund Mth the daughter 
of another Royalist exile. Her dowry' was not such as Sir Ralph 
would have demanded for his heir in more fortunate days, though 
it was larger than anything he had settled on his elder daughter. 
As tilings were, young Edmund Corbet, inclined to gaiety and 
extravagance as he was, could hardly have paid for his velvet 
cloaks and silk stockings without it. His perpetual anxieties 
about his finances and his responsibilities towards his sisters and 
brothers made him, during his time in Paris, unwontedly serious 
and preoccupied. In 1660 all his troubles seemed over, for in 
that year Prince Charles returned to England as King (Charles 
II. Edmund was more fortunate than many Royalists, for his 
manor was restored to him, and he felt at last light-hearted, 
W'ealthy, and secure. Arriving in London, he took a house near 
Drury' Lane for his family, whom he left in charge of his brothers, 
Henry and Roger. He himself hurried westivards to make 
Wootton Manor ready to receive his wife. 

There was no doubt about the feelings of the people of Wootton 
towards the Corbets. Some of the villagers might have fought in 
the Parliamentary Army ; or they might have approved when the 
Church service was simplified and the Prayer Book abolished ; 
but their loyalty to the family at the Manor was deep and instinc- 
tive. They had been grieved and indignant W'hen Sir Ralph went 
away ; they were unanimous in their delight when his son 

53 
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rctuned Old Tom Tucker, in a fair way by this time to become 
the oldest inhabitant, ^\eIcomed him with tears of joy It was to 
Tom that Edmund had sent an advance message announcing his 
return, and it was Tom’s army ol grandsons and grand-daughters 
that had attempted to make the house habitable for him 
Edmund, who remembered the place when his mother, Dame 
Mary Corbet, had ordered it, felt almost glad that she could not 
see It in the confusion and neglect into which it had fallen Her 
herb garden was overgrown and tangled, the jew hedges were 
out of shape , the carp dead, and their ponds covered with 
slime The meal that was spread for him in the great hall was 
served on wooden platters, and his ader in an earthenware mug, 
and on the bare table The pewter dinner-service, given to his 
father bv King Charles I in return for the valuable silver and 
gold plate His Slajesty had melted down, seemed to hav e vanished 
Edmund feared that the Puntan soldiers had taken it away m 
their knapsacks There were ample evidences of their occupation 
and destruction elsewhere The tapestnes were tom away— * 
which might be accounted for by the story that the soldiers had 
been in need of horse cloths Perhaps tfus accounted, too, for 
the absence of linen sheets and tablecloths, and of some of the 
bed hangings The bed m which he slept the first night had 
black sheets and black hangings, all that could be found of those 
his motherand grandmolhcrhadwoxcnandembroidcrcd These 
funereal sheets must, Edmund supposed, be the ones that his 
grandmother had djed (according to seventeenth-century custom) 
after the death of Sir Roger Thej were a gloomy setting for 
his first mghts in the old house, with the task of assessing 
and repainng the damage to occupy his days 
Richard Corbet rode over from Wootton Abbas the day following 
Edmund’s return They met as strangers, though they were 
cousins, for even before Edmund had left England as a boy the 
families had become estranged Richard, however, brought with 
him the pewter dinner-servicc, explaining that it had been 
entrusted to his father by Edmund's mother The two cousins 
had a meal together, but did not feel at case Edmund disliked 
Richard's slow, country ways, his tough, plain clothes, and un- 
curled hair He felt, too, that Richard did not approve of him, 
though Richard, regarding him stohdly, between mouthfuls of 
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roasted sirloin, felt in reality friendly enough. He did think 
Edmund’s false fair -uig an extreme affectation, and wondered at 
the two-pronged skewer he used to put his food into his mouth. 
Edmund had offered him one of these new-fangled forks, as he 
called it, but Richard refused. A knife w'as good enough for him. 
Edmund meanwhile reflected that if Richard were a fair sample of 
the country squires who would be his neighbours in the country, 
he would prefer to live in London and be amused. For Edmund 
belonged to a new generation of country gentlemen, to whom 
the atmosphere of Court and city seemed more natural and con- 
genial than life on their own inherited estates. He had left 
Wootton too young to feel really at home there. . . . 

Jan Tucker, Tom’s eldest grandson, showed Edmund the manor 
farm (which he now rented) with pardonable pride. The family 
was prosperous, as they deserved, and Jan felt almost the pride 
of possession in tire land he managed so skilfully. Edmund was 
little interested in farming, and found Jan’s English hard to under- 
stand. As Jan talked, Edmund was gracious and approving, but 
he was reflecting how high the cost of living was in London, that 
the land seemed good and Jan prosperous. Was the rent the man 
paid quite high enough ? he wondered. For Edmund would need 
his rents to pay for that good time which should compensate him 
for all the long years of poverty and exile. 

The village was not, however, at once conscious of the changes 
that exile had made in their Lord of the Manor. The feasting at 
Edmund’s expense, in the great hall, and the merry-making which 
celebrated the arrival of the family, made too joyful a contrast 
with the gloom of Puritanism under which they had so long lived. 
It was for the moment enough that feasting was no longer vicious, 
laughter not ungodly. In 1660, such Midsummer fires were lit 
on the hills behind Wootton Courcy as old Tom himself had never 
seen bettered. No one bothered that year to inquire whether 
they Avere indeed a relic of pagan worship, or a Avicked indulgence 
in pleasure. Edmund’s popularity blazed high, and in the 
election for Charles II’s first Parliament he Avas elected for 
the shire. 

Katherine, his Avife, Avas delighted. Parliament meant London, 
and London meant gaiety, AA'hereas a AAlnter at Wootton spelt 
infinite boredom. The still-room and the dairy and the kitchens 
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and the bakehouse, tvhich had hlled the thoughts of earlier Corbet 
ladies, had no meaning for her, tsho had left her ©"n county 
home at the age of five Her Frendi cook prepared her rneaU 
and baked her bread In place of homespun linen and country 
cloth, she liked to wear Indian silks and cottons, which needed 
none of her time at the spmtiing-whccl She did her best to make 
herself cornfortable She had one room in the rambling old 
manor furnished as a dimng-room, disliking the old plan of a 



household meal in the ball She insisted, too, on having a “ day- 
bed ” in her owh pnvate room, with cane scat and back and soft, 
damask cushions'. Here she would recline, sipping a new-fangled 
dnnk which sheValled “lay,” which seemed to her preferable 
to ale or cider For her tea she had imported delicate Chifiipse 
porcelain, never Seen before in Wootton, for silver cups were 
too hot to hold, ana English earthenware too clums) ‘ Rechnmg, 
she had time to tliiiik hovv dull the country was, a conclusion 


pottery v.ii made chieflv m tVrotham, 
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which would have startled Dame Margaret or Dame Mar3^ Not 
even the prospect of a four-days’ journey in an unsprung coach 
over country roads could depress her, when her husband made 
ready to go to London. 

Edmund had many difficulties to contend with besides his 
manor and his rents and his wife and his two baby sons. He had 
two sisters and two brothers to think of. Penelope, the elder 
sister, he decided to take to London as gentlewoman to his ndfe. 
Betty stayed behind in Wootton wdth old Sukey, the nurse, and 
the babies, Hugh and John. Edmund had, so far, arranged 
marriages for neither of them, for dowries were 
a great expense. It would not have been con- 
sidered at all seemly in a Corbet and a gentle- 
woman to please herself in marriage, so Betty 
resigned herself to await her brother’s pleasure. 

Henry and Roger, like their sisters, offered 
further problems for their harassed elder brother 
to settle, but they could at least earn their own 0 
living. Henry wanted to go into the Army, c 

and was made an ensign in General Monk’s 
old regiment, which, though it had begun as a a 
part of a rebel army, sursdved the King’s restora- M W i 

tion, the men insisting on their nickname of ^Tf 

Coldstream. Later he saw active service in 
Ireland and in the Netherlands under William corbet in 

III, and finally died of wounds after the Battle 1663 

of Blenheim. He left a large family of sons, 
who all served either in the Army or the Navy, as did their sons 
after them. 

Roger was tired of poverty and determined to go into business. 
By the kindly oSices of Richard Corbet, who had business con- 
nections through his wife, Roger was apprenticed to a London 
merchant trading in the Levant. Edmund did not quite approve 
of trade for such a near relation, quite forgetting how the Corbets 
came to be lords of the manor of Wootton.^ He consoled himself, 
however, by hoping that Roger would grow w'ealthy, as in fact 
he did. 

Edmund, in London once again, forgot his troubles for a time 
' See Volume II. 
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m a round of gaiety His duties as Member of Parliament did 
not weigh heavily on him His mam concern vvas to support all 
the ntw laws against the Puritans Tlie English Prajcr Hooh was 
read again in English churches, and all «ho would not conform 
were not allowed to take part in the government of their town or 
country, nor to hold their own seniccs in their own way, nor to 
educate their children They were treated as enemies to their 
King and country and were held capable of rebellion at any 
moment Thev were supposed to plot treason at their meetings 
Puntan ideas had meant for Edmund and hts friends the Civil 
Wars, a bovhoocJ of poverty, and the- death of their King Now 
that the King was restored they meant to have their revenge 
How these laws affected the lives of the people of Wootton- 
on-the-Fosse belongs to another chapter Edmund was making 
up for vears of senousness by taking part m the gaieties of 
“Restoration London’* AU the theatres were open agai n, 
where the plays of Dr\T)e?» were performed Women appeared 
on the public stage for the first time, and in Druiy Lane, Nell 
Gwyn was to be seen The comedies in which she acted were 
assured of success, and the King and his courtiers came often to 
see her 

Kathenne Corbet delighted in these entertammctits no less 
than her husband She congratulated herself that women were 
no longer debarred from theatres She liked to arrive early m 
her coach or sedan chair, pass the queue of atizens waiting for the 
cheaper seats, and sit masked in her box to sec the Court party 
arnve All that she saw would be a subject of conversation the 
next day For she liked to entertain her fnends with gossip m 
her dressing-room as she sipped her chocolate, while her maids 
arranged her hair or pemique of white curls 

On one such occasion at the theatre she saw her brother-in- 
law, Henry’, on a bench in the pit with his gay fnends The 
theatre was roofed in the reign of Ciivrles II, and the “ ground- 
lings” {who had stood in the pit in Shakespevre’s day) now found 
the cheapest scats were in the highest tier of all She did not 
see her younger brother-in-law, Roger, the apprentice, who had 
lust scraped together enough money to pay for a seat m the tier 
above the boxes He was wondering enviously how his brother 
Henry managed to dress so fashionably He himself was weanng 
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his own hair, a long cloak, and a wide-brimmed hat of the old- 
fashioned sort. His brother wore the new “ vest,” a close- 
fitting garment resembling a cassock, w'hich the King had recently 
made fashionable. It was worn under the coat, and buttoned 
down the front. Henry’s was of black silk pinked at the edges 
with white, and Roger thought the sober colouring set him off 
well against the many bright colours that the other men wore. 
His silver-hiked sword looked very fine too, the apprentice thought. 
He was not himself supposed to wear one. The periwig that 
Henry wore, though it was his own hair made up, altered him 
so much that Roger had not recognized him for nearly five 
minutes. This he envied least of all, for that plague which in 
1665 ravaged London was already (in 1664) becoming a menace, 
and wigs were said to carry the infection. People did not know 
how to disinfect, nor did they understand how important it was 
to be clean, and it was said that some wigs were made of the hair 
of plague victims. 

Plays at the theatre in those days were over by five or six o’clock, 
leaving plenty of time for further entertainment. Katherine 
would drive in the enclosure in Hyde Park, or visit the mulberry 
gardens (where Buckingham Palace now stands). Edmund’s 
favourite amusement was playing cards, at which he usually lost 
heavily. He was skilful at the game of “ paille maille,” ^ played 
in the ’Mall in St. James’ Park, which was kept carefully raked and 
sprinkled with fine earth for the ball to travel smoothly. He 
played tennis too (not ” lawn tennis ”), and on one occasion 
played with Charles himself. There were many people watching, 
and these applauded every stroke the King made, good, bad, 
and indifferent, which annoyed Edmund. 

It was an expensive life, and Edmund was soon in debt. He 
hoped his luck would one day turn at cards, in which he was 
particularly unfortunate. He grew angry with Katherine for her 
extravagance, and was particularly annoyed one day when he 
arrived home to find a string of asses before his door, and one of 
them being milked by his wife’s orders. She was on the point of 
paying three and sixpence for a quart of this milk, and she declared 

' In the reign of Charles I this game was played in the street that bears its 
name. During the Commonwealth houses were built there and the Mall was 
therefore used instead. 
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that she must look after her complexion J"?” 

annoyed on those occasions when, having prevailed on his b^er 
Roger to tell her when the East Indiamcn were due at the dom, 
she w ent there to buy silks and muslins at the ship s side ^ ° 
remonstrances she replied with truth that he often spent ’ 

or more, than £50 m a single month on his own suits, besi « 
unknown sums squandered on penwngs and scented gloscs bhc 
ivas as much addicted to cards as her husband, so she could no 


convemently criticize him for that 

The climax came one day when Kathcnne was expecting guests 
Fi\ e o’clock arrived and the guests, but Edmund had not returned 
In the kitchen the French cook wrung his hands oicr the new 
entree (the brains of a capon baked like a cheese-cake, which 
should never be kept waiting) He wished he had served oystcre 
instead Katherine gave her guests diiuier, and it was not tnl 
the anchovy savoury was hoished that news came of Edmund 
Then it was from the debtors’ prison in\Southwark that a 
message came For there Edmund had been '*oken protesting, 
indignant, and on foot He had been forced to iVave his coach, 
and that, it appeared, was impounded m Grien Yard. He 
begged his wife to see that influential fnends secured his release 
before night ^ 

Certainly it was time, even Kathenne saw it iVV, that they 
both returned to Wootton She made immediateWeparations, 
whilst thel^dignant Sir Edmund made use of iV, recovered 
freedom to^mplam m Parhament that a member’sl^nvilcgc of 
freedom fromWrest had been ignored He had the) satisfaction 
of seeing the c< ' whom his creditors had induced to conduct 

his arrest, kneel ’ * m the House and listen mee^y to stem 

reproof It was n. for pnvilege m this sense thati SiR JoH> 
Eliot had died, but ' 1 went home to Wootton icehng that 

he too had upheld tl ' ’ -of Parliament 1 


E^und was now -ged to sell some of his la\nd The 
Tuckets had been sanr , steadily, hoping for An oppoq* 

mrnty of this kind N' ’I«y produced Edmund’s piViM W 
the rafters of tV,... ... u. -v 


the rafters of their coP 

^me an independent vT 

in his pew after the servl 


Roger’s Row Jan Tucker tKus^ 
farmer On Sundays he sat on I 
' the Doelittles, and the Dyers 
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and tbe Broadribs, “ mere cottagers,” had all left the church. 
Then he walked proudly out with the Ehvorthys and the Aye- 
dnmkens, and all the other families of Wootton w'ho had owmed 
a share in the idllage lands “ time out of mind.” For this was 
the custom of the village. 

Old Tom by this time could only sit in the sun outside the 
cottage in Roger’s Row, and carve toys for his grandchildren. 
He was proud and happy that his family had prospered, but 
wished that Jane had lived to see her grandson oxroing his own 
land, for Jane had died many years earlier, worn out by the willing 
hard work of their early years. Tom lived to be a hundred and 
one 3'ears old, and when he died this epitaph was carved for him : 

THOMAS TUCKER. 

Bom 1586. 

Dyed March the 4. 1687. 

“ He lived one hundred and one 
Sanguine and Strong. 

An hundred to one 
You do not live as long,” 

which all the villagers felt W’as fine poetry as well as most suitable. 
Tom himself would have enjoyed the joke. He was buried in a 
woollen shroud according to the law for the encouragement of the 
woollen industry. His epitaph was carv'ed on the stone slab above 
his head. Generations of Tuckers regarded it with pride. 

At the Manor, economy w'as effected by making John Corbet 
his father’s bailiff. He had groum up a serious country boy, 
well fitted for the task. After his father’s death, he administered 
the estate faithfully for his brother Hugh. He married Hannah, 
daughter of William Fletcher of Nether Wootton, who had been 
well brought up by her mother to manage dairy and kitchens. 
Under her care the manor regained something of its air of simple 
prosperity. John farmed with care the demesne land that was 
left, and the strips assigned to him in the open fields. Hannah 
had but one anxiety. She wondered wEat would happen when 
Hugh, the heir, married, and chose to come home.* She had a 
new' baby nearly everj' year, and she wanted the eldest, John, to 
inherit the Manor. 



CHAPTER X 


FL\CUE AND DIS.t5TER 

}\obodi selling Us heart the bustnets of the kmsdom, but nerjbodj 
nanding their particular profit or pleasure, the King htmself imnding nolhing 
but hts ease 3id SepttraVset 1665 

' A ctltsen in Gracious Street, 0 taJler echo had buried all the rest of his 
cluldren of the plague, and htmsAf and safe note being shut up and in despair 
of escaping, did desire only to sate the life of [fcii) little child , and to 
pretailed to hate it reeeiiedttarlt-nakedintoihe aims of afne?id,icho brought 
It (hating put It into nets fretk tiolhet) to Gieenttick ” 

3rd September 1665 

“ Did business, but not mueh, at the IKat^J ofike because of the horrible 
eroted and lamentable moan of the poor teamen that he stoning in the streets 
for lack of monet 0 huh do trouble and perplex me to the heart • ” 

“ And a letter signifying the fi^lch to be in sight, uith eighty 
layle God knotci uhat they mil do to us, tte having no forte 
abroad ready to oppose them ' 

a^ I think of tuenty^taothipsKeihall make thsjt to get out teten 
(God heipe us ' men being itch, or protisiont lacking ) 

October 1665 

“ hoto homdiv the skye looks, all a-^e in the night ” 

“ and Paul s is burned, and all Chroptule I rcTOte to my 
father this night, but the post-house being burned, the letter cmdd not go ” 
September 1666 
(StMUO. Pepys Diary) 

After the Restoration of King Charlis II, the proud phrase 
” Royal Navy,” was used officially for the first time for the King’s 
ships But a name is not everything, and the Naa’y was disap- 
pointed in King Ciluiles II 

The seamen of the Royal Charles, who had followed the body 
of Admiral Blake to honourable bunal m Westminster Abbey, 
were astounded when it wras exhumed and hung at Tyburn 
Gallows, to show he had been a traitor and a criminal They 
were surpnsed when Mr Pep\s at the Navy Office told them 
that they must wait for their pay, and annoyed when their 
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figure-head of Olh'er CRO^^^'ELL was taken domi, and a mere 
Neptune given them instead. 

Dan’s righteous indignation would have been greater if he had 
not at this time got married to Jenn}^ the daughter of a London 
ale-house keeper. This gave him something to think about besides 
his grievances. ^^Tien he went to sea again they returned four- 
fold. The food grew daily worse and worse ; the beer had on 
occasion to be throrni overboard ; the fish stank ; the bread was 
mouldy. 

In 1665, it was a verj' gaunt Dan who came ashore. The wars 
\rith tire Dutch had begun again, and he had had a slight head 
injur}^ This had been roughly bandaged aboard ship ; his eye 
was stopped \rith oakum and bound udth sailclotli. His clothes 
were in rags, for no new clothes had been issued for a ver}' long 
time. He hurried home to see Jenny. She had had no letter 
from him, nor he from her, for neither could write or read. He 
did not know that he had a son already tv\'o years old ; nor how 
virulent was the plague that was devastating the city. It was 
^Yith astonishment, and at last with terror, that he made his way 
through the mourning city to his father-in-law’s house. Bells 
tolled for the dead ; houses were shuttered and deserted : in a 
narrow alley he stumbled over a dead man. In the distance he 
saw’, for it w’as evening, the lights of link boys in an approaching 
procession. Such people as were abroad fied from die street, 
knowing that the funerd of a plague \ictim was approaching, and 
fearing infection. 

On many doors was painted a red cross, the sign that the plague 
W’as there. Supposing, he thought, he should see it on his own 
door ! His faAer-in-Iaw’s tavern was in a narrow street : the 
houses overhead almost touched : refuse was thrown down the 
gutter in the middle of the cobbled street. Little clean, fresh 
air could reach the house. What chance could there be for 
Jenny if an}’ in that street fell ill ? 

Dan burst into the house, frightening her for a moment with 
liis wild looks. To, his great relief, he found them all well, and 
spent an almost happy evening with Jenny, seeing his baby, and 
telling her about his adventures at sea. He showed her his pay- 
ticket (for the men were only given vouchers on board ship) and 
promised that he would go tie very next day to the Naty Office, 
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Gillingham, m Kent, ivhcre her b^er h'™, „ „ ^ 

eas'J^y -o» Ste SLa^neamJ. 

tomX' MV’pEP^VcaJnc out after a h” 

with his Court, on account of the and Dan hoped n 

this accounted for the delay He uent to the office 
never got his money \Vhcn. m despair, he returned to his sh^. 
he was refused because of the plague mfection 
when he tried to get Jenny away Londoners jn 

from leaving the city, to save surrounding towns “«>; ^®m 

infection Dan and Jenny seemed to be in a trap, and mu y 
there to die of plague or starvation ^ _ f„. 

The plague reached their street, and Jenny became 
her baby Dan had been doing his best meannhtle, and thtnugh 
a friend of hia, who was a watetman. he, and the baby, and Jenny, 
all escaped Jenn> dressed up as a sailor , the baby "“s '''”PP. 
up m sacking, and they slipped quietly dow n the Thames by nigh 
T he cautious but kindly brother let them liv e m a barn, S®''® 
new clothes, and made a bonfire of their old ones The baby ten 
ill and Jenny thought he was dying of plague, but he was loun 
only to have a cold in his head Altogether it was a miraculous 
escape If only Dan had not been without work and money they 
could both have been very happy As it was they would have 
starved but for the brother, and he had his own family to thi 


Many English sailors had, Dan heard, taken service with ffie 
Dutch rather than starve at home He almost found it in his 
heart to envy them The English ships that he had served m 
under Blaxe, the Royal Charla, the Loyal London, and others 
were laid up, for there was no money forthcoming to man ana 
provision them He spent a wretdied year, and at last took 
Jenny back to London, where he had found a poorly paid job on 
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the Thames. 'J'lic plague had abated, but the troubles of London 
were not over. 

There was a long spell of dry Aveather in the summer of 1666. 
In September a fire started, no one knew how, and whole streets 
were soon ablaze. ’I'he drv-, wooden houses, crowded together as 
they were, had no chance against the fiames. Dan and Jenny 
had little enough to remove from the one room in which they 
lodged. Dan put the boy I’homas on his shoulder (he was too 
big now for Jane to carrj'), and took them down to his waterman’s 
boat. There they could sec the blazing houses, and the people 
running away with their goods, and St. Paul’s roof fall in. They 
wondered whether anyone would ever be able to stop the flames. 
The Lord Maj’or himself was in despair. The King had ordered 
that houses should be pulled down to make a gap too wide for 
the flames to bridge, but the Mayor could get no one to listen to 
the order, and could only nm distractedly up and down. It was, 
on the whole, a good time for watermen, and Dan for once made 
a little money taking people and their goods up and down the 
Thames to safety. Jenny he had sent back to Gillingham, and 
there she had to stay, for when the fire was over the houses that 
were left were full to overflowing. 

Dan did not keep his job on the Thames when the fire Avas avcU 
OA'cr, for the regular AA'atcrmcn jcalou-sly guarded their rights, and 
hated strangers to compete \\’ith them. Another period of un- 
employment folloAvcd, and a ncAv baby Avas born to add to the 
anxieties of Jenny .and Dan. Dan Avas A'cry bitter against a govern- 
ment that had dragged him aAvay from his apprenticeship Avhen he 
Avas a boy, and Avas now leaving him to starve. The countr}' 
needed men too, for the sails of the Dutch ships were constantly 
seen closer and closer to the coast, and to the mouth of the 
Thames. He got Avork for a short time helping to put in stakes 
and chains across the MedAA'ay, to guard the English ships from 
attack. A disgraceful thing he thought it, that they could not be 
sent out to protect themselves, instead of being laid up, rotting 
and useless behind chains. 

Knowing that there Avcrc in the Dutch Navy many English 
sailors A\'ho kncAv the tricks of the Thames estuary as well as he 
did himself, he Avondered hoAV long it Avould be before the Dutch 
realized hoAV helpless the English Navy Avas, and attacked London, 
c 
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And in June 1667, the Dutch came On a high tide, tvith an 
easterly gale, the Dutch passed the barrier that had been made, 
and were in the Medway among the helpless English Fleet Dan 
saw trom the shore the RoytJ CharUs, certainly unlucky with 
her changed name,* being ignomimously towed away, and no 
one able to prevent it Other ships that had seen honourable 
service too, under Blake, were fired or captured Dan heard an 
English voice from a Dutch ship call out “ \Ve did fight for 
tickets, now we fight for dollars ” , and saw men holding up bags 
and shouting that there was iheir gold Dan heard that, when 
the immediate danger was over, those m authority tned to find a 
scapegoat to bear the blame of the disgrace , and that their 
wrath had fallen on Peter Pett (of the family of Petts who had 
built ships for Queen Elizabetli who bad thought it more im- 
portant to save his precious models of ships than attempt the 
hopeless task of saving the ships themselves 

When Dan reached Cillingham with the news of the Medway 
disaster, he heard that the Dutch had also been seen there They 
had come to get food, and, to the great surprise of every one, had 
done no violence Not a house had been burnt, not a person 
killed They evpected daily news of further disaster, and that 
the plague and fire would be followed by a sack of the capital 
No calamity by this time seemed too terrible to contemplate 
But the Dutch seemed unable to believe that the state of the Bntish 
Navy was as bad as was really the case They made peace not 
long afterwards 

Dan at last got work on board a ship bound for the west coast 
of Africa It there took on board negroes, the prisoners of 
native chieftains, whom (hey sold to English and Spanish colonists 
on the other side of the Atlantic Dan sometimes wondered what 
Tom Lurtinc, with his strange ideas about loving all men, 
would have thought to see the black people chained down under 
hatches during the voyage Many died before they were resold 
as slaves, especially (he mo(her5 with young babies The Puritans 
m the New England colonies, Dan found, were deeply concerned 
in this trade Even Dan, not given to over-much reflection, 
thought It strange that men who had endured so much for freedom 
‘S«Chapt«Vin ‘SeeVoIumell 
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themselves should be so utterly' indifferent to the horrors of the 
slave-trade. Dan traded for some 5fears backwards and fonvards in 
the “ Middle Passage,” till in 1675, he found himself back in London 
again. His son Thomas he found apprenticed to a mason. For 
Jenny had cleverty foreseen that there would be no lack of building 
after the Great Fire for man}^ years. She had sold her hair to 
be made into a periwig, to get money enough to pay for him. 
Thomas was working on the ruins of old St. Paul’s, on the site of 
which Sir Christopher Wren’s new cathedral was to be built. 
Dan was standing near one da}', idly watching the work, when a 
man’s voice made him turn sharply, with memories of Wootton 
suddenly fresh in his mind. The speaker was a stone-mason, 
and came from his own county and spoke his o\\’n dialect. For 
Sir Christopher Wren was using some Cotswold stone and the 
famous skill of Cotswold builders in his work. Christopher 
Kempster, a Burford man, was his master-mason. Dan learnt 
that some stone was actually being quarried near Burford, and 
was brought in barges down the Thames. Now Burford, he had 
heard, was not far from Wootton. This set him thinking. A 
sudden longing had come on him to go to Wootton again, and 
see if his own people were alive and well, after nearly thirty' years. 

Dan managed to get just such a job, and started not long after- 
wards in a barge up the Thames and its tributaries ; and so came 
home at last. He came to Wootton again, if he had but known it, 
by the very way that his heathen Saxon ancestors had come, more 
than a thousand years before. 



CHAPTER XI 


DISSENT \ND TOLEItmON IN A COCVTRY TOVi'S 




and the pnant full of oriLnary people, taken front 
metlmg-place lazi Sunda\ 

jSxMiTi. Pn»TS Dutrj , jisi October i6c2 } 


In i(r6i Bettj Corbet ran 2wa> to Wootton-on-the-Fosse to be 
mamed to a Quaker For weeks her neighbours could talk 
of nothing else Xo Corbet lady before had pleased herself nt 
mamagc m so disgraceful a fashion Bitterly did her brother 
Edmund regret that he had not made earlier pr(> 
vision for lus sister He gase her no monej' and 
forbade her ever to come to Wootton Courcy again. 

Bettj Corbet teas very happy indeed for the first 
Tear of her mamagc Her husband teas the school- 
master in Wootton-on-the-Fosse , he vras relatw 
to Che Fletchers of N’ethcr Woocton, and like hi* 
cousin Simon, had been to Cambndge. He had 
become a member of the Societj of Friends, many 
of whom were now to be found in Wootton-on-the- 
Fosse John Brovm worked hard m the grammar 
school for the first year of his mamagc, and then 
suddenly found himself, with a wife and young 
bahj to support, turned out of his school bj Act 
of Parliament Only those who would conform to 
the English Church might teach m the grammar 
TKs <51 AKEK schools A Iittlc latcF on it was made illegal for him 
to come within fire mtles of the town, and 3 et another 
law forbade any scr>-ices to be held in am place whatsoever ctcept 
m the churches. The penalty for defiance was imprisonment. 
To many Dissenters from the beliefs and practices of the English 
Church, emigration to the American colonies seemed their only 
hope Rut John Brown did not want to lea\e England, for he 
ihoucht it was his business to teach people the truth as he saw it 
He did not want to run away merely because he was in danger. 
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So he defied the law and secretly started a little school in a 
room in his fatlier’s house, where he and Betty lived now. He 
refused, however, to make any secret of going to meeting on 
Sunday. The Quakers in Wootton even refused to lock the door 
of the room in which they met, for they believed in peace and 
would not make even the smallest resistance to their enemies. 
Their meeting-house was soon raided by the King’s men, and 
John Brown was dragged off to the castle prison of Wootton with 
his relations and his friends. Fortunately, Betty had stayed at 
home that morning to look after her baby, so she was able to hurry 
for help to Richard Corbet, her cousin, who had already showed 
himself friendly. 

Richard did all he could for John Brown, and when he was 
released he begged him to “ be more wise and not get catched.” 
More usefully, for he knew Brown’s worth as a teacher and scholar, 
he gave him a house to be used as a school beyond the five-mile 
radius of the town. He said there was nothing in the law to 
prevent him from teaching there, and went to law to prove his 
point, at great expense. He sent his own son Humphrey there 
instead of to the grammar school, which was now managed by a 
foolish old man. It was a long way for the boys of Wootton-on- 
the-Fosse to come, but the parents were glad to have their sons 
well taught. There were no religious tests to pass before a boy 
might enter, and besides Quakers, Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
French Protestants, there were the sons of churchmen. 

The laws against Dissenters were not always rigidly enforced, 
and John Brown was sometimes able to escape imprisonment for 
long periods. One such time of peace was brought to an end 
through the treachery of a certain Mr. Gubb. 

Gubb was a tradesman in Wootton. Perhaps he was related 
to that large family of Badmans about whom John Bunyan 
wrote. Certainly he had many evil traits possessed also by the 
hero (or more properly villain) of Bunyan’s story. 

Gubb was always careful to appear very good. In the days of 
Olitcr Cromwell he went to service three times every Sunday, 
he dressed very plainly as the custom was, he professed to have 
the greatest interest in the poor people of the place, and liked 
to be seen giving them alms. He was, tlierefore, made an overseer 
of the poor, and it became his duly to collect the poor-rate and 
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divide the mone> .o gamed among the destitute people, of whom 

there were only too many Now, since the Kings power haa 

been destroyed, there was no longer the stnet sui^rvision ot the 

parish officers by higher offiaals that Queen 

intended when slie made her Poor Law 'I he people of \\ ootton. 

lazy about public affairs, a.s people too often are, did not 

closely into the accounts But they did grumble about the 

they had to pay Gubb said they ought not to grudge chanty 

to the poor Ht did not collect any money from himself, however 

Worse still, he did not gu e tlic poor all 

tt the monq he had Much of it went 
m parish feasts, when he and the 
churchwardens and the pansh clerk 
enjoyed more ale and food than was 
good for them One evening, after 
leaving one such entertainment, a p<»r 
woman begged for relief She bail “ 
young baby with her, and looked very 
weak and ill She said shewas trying 
to get to her home in Cirencester, and 
came from the north She told a sad 
story of her husband and her husband s 
people having all been imprisoned for 
going to meeting, and related how 
MS o(.8B BcaoAs- husband had died She wanted 

food and shelter for herself and her 
baby to help her on her way, but Gubb drove her out of the 
pansh m order to save money Sometimes he threatened w omen 
as well as men with the stocks if they applied to him for help 
He made a virtue of taking homeless boys as apprenticw, 
and yyhen several of them ran away before their time yvas up, he 
said their vagabond blood made them unfit for honest employ* 
ment The truth was that he beat and starved them, and if they 


did finish their time yvith him, he gave them such a bad character 
in the tow n that no one would employ them ^Vhen they became 
his journeymen, he paid them very low wages, and made them 
a weekly allowance from the poor-box A similar advantage he 
offered to his particular fnends, as a bribe lest they should reveal 
his shameful secrets 
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B)* means of bribes and h}'pocris5' he managed to keep up 
appearances in tlie tow-n of Wootton-on-the-Fosse. The perse- 
cuting laws, however, put him in a most difficult position. For 
once an appearance of %’irtue could not help him. Either he must 
be lo3'al to the congregation to which he belonged, and go to 
prison ; or he must show himself a coward and go to the Estab- 
lished Church. Fear of the dangers and discomforts of prison 
won the da}'. Gubb conformed, and became a churchman. He 
was now, owing to the laws, one of the few tradesmen eligible for 
election to the town council — a most unfortunate result of the 
state of the law. For a time the enjoyment of power formed some 
compensation for the contempt with which he was treated. But 
Gubb dearly loved popularitj- ; he found, moreover, that his shop 
was empty, and all his customers forsaking him. They went 
instead to a late journe}Tnan of his, now in business for himself 
further up the street, and doing well. 

At last, in despair, he came weeping to the kindly John Brown 
and asked to be allowed to come to meeting again, for he purposed 
to lead a new life. The verj' ne.xt “ Lord’s Day ” Gubb set out 
for the meeting m'th his wife. She hoped he was really a reformed 
character, and was ver}' happy indeed. He was most attentive 
during the meeting, and listened carefully to all that was said. 
Especial note did he take when the time and place of the next 
meeting were discussed. He went home well content, for he 
drought he had discovered a way to obtain security for himself, 
respect in the totm, and money in his purse besides. The next 
Sunda}' came, and ISIr. Gubb was too ill to leave his bed. His 
uife would have stayed to look after him, but he insisted she 
should go to the meeting and e.xplain his absence. Mrs. Gubb did 
not return, nor had Mr. Gubb expected that she would. For he 
had been promised by the Government a large sum of mone}' if 
he would reveal the places where Dissenters met on Sunday. 
The prison of Wootton was filled that Lord’s Day with respectable 
citizens, John Bromr being among the number, as well as the 
unhappy Mrs. Gubb. 

Richard Corbet had yearly been growing more and more 
indignant at the progress of persecution. It was becoming 
increasingly clear to evety one that such a state of affairs could 
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not endure for ever Even those who had no real sympathy 
viitb the vnctims saw well enough that the trade of the country 
nas being senoush hampered Many people were reduced to 
poverty through losing their work while in prison * many clothiers 
were afraid to undertake large orders, never knowing when 
dyers and weavers and tuckers on whom they depended might be 
haled away to p^^on In Wootton it vv'as hop^ that one day 
Richard Corbet might become their Member of Parliament lor 
Parliament had made these laws and must be induced to repeal 
them In 16S5 this hope was fulfilled, and Richard Corbet was 
elected for the first Parliament of James II 


The townspeople knew little of politics, but they did know 
that the new King was a Roman Catholic, and they feared that 
their suffenngs would increase Some of the people actually 
joined the west country rising of the Dvee of Monmouth, which 
ended disastrously at the Battle of Sedgemoor James became 
every month more hated and feared by hu people 
In Parliament Richard Corbet had joined those members who 
were most opposed to the King, and who had been rucknamed 
NMiigs The King's party in the House were called Tones, and 
the two factions disafrecd fiercely Finally the Mings despaired 
of King James II, as the Long Parliament had despaired of his 
father CHARUEb 1 They wanted 3 change of government, but 
they did not want another civil war They wrote to Jvues IPs 
mv-n daughter Mvrt, who had mimed WiLLIvst, PRINCE OF 
Orange, Stadholdcr of Holland It seemed a strange thing to 
take her father s throne, but Mar> was a Protestant and tlioucht 
that the English should have 3 Protestant King She would not 
u unless her husband were made King, 50 the M’higs said 

th^ey should rule equally as King and Queen of England 
rhe people of ^Yootton heard little of all these negotiations, 
for less than four years (1685- 
^S) th^ heard that WnxiAM of Or.ance, nicknamed the 
Uranger. had landed m the south of England , that he was on his 
vray to London and that King James had run away and taken 
h« Queen and the baby P„«e of Wales to France There were 
no mterrupted meetings then, and the Dissenters met openly to 
deliverance As soon as possible in^e Jear 
J«i 9 . the Toleration Actwas passed, allowing every one to worship 
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as they thought right. Every' dissenting congregation in Wootton 
now began to collect money together to build themselves a meeting- 
house. Many of them car\'cd the date of their deliverance — 
16S9 — over the door, so that their descendants should never 
forget that wonderful year. 

Betty and John Brown, and their only son Corbet Brown, went 
to meeting every Sunday in the meeting-house shown in the 
picture. It was built of the best stone that money could buy, 
and by skilled workmen ; its style was severely simple. Inside, 



the walls were bare and whitewashed, the windows were of plain 
white glass. It was a place of worship such as Sam Allbones 
had longed for when he broke the windows of the Church of 
Wootton Courcy. The clothes of the people who worshipped 
there were as plain and sirhple as the building itself. Betty wore 
a grey gown, with collar and cuffs of white lawn, and a bonnet. 
Her husband kept to the clothes that men had worn in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell, with a tail, wide-brimmed hat. Every one 
else now wore three-cornered ones, but the Quakers thought it 
worldly to be in the fashion. Good Quakers did not change their 
fashion of dressing for many generations. . . . 
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The reign of \\ iLLmt III was further memorable in Wootton- 
on-the-Fosse In 1694 the Bank of England was founded, and 
tradesmen who put in their money were much happier than thej 
had been when their savings were under their beds Corbet Brotvn 
founded a pnvate bank with five other Quakers, and Richard 
Corbet was one of his clients Corbet Brown grew wealthy and 
lived m a new and romfortablc house in the market-place From 
his windows he could see the fine new Town Hall, of which the 
people of Wootton were justly proud ^ It was built in 1680 on 
the site of the ruinous market cross The master-mason was 
Christopher Kempster, who had been emplojed by Wren in 
the building of St Paul's Cathedral, and Thomas Slater, son of 
Dan the sailor, had helped to build it 
The money for this Town Hall was given to the burghers of the 
town by none other than Mr Gubb,who.as death approached, hoped 
he might atone for the w ickedness of his life by leaving hisill-gotten 
gold to the town He died of a painful illness, which his neigh- 
bours fully believed to be a judgment on him for his wicked life 
They were sure he was possessi^ by a ‘devil, and Gubb himself 
declared that he could feel the fiend leaping up and down in 
his chest and kicking him hombly. PLichaid Corbet’s son, 
Humphrey (who was given an enlightened saentific education) 
would have pooh-poohed such an idea, but the townspeople still 
believed firmly in " possession,” in witches and spells and demons, 
and the like His neighbours did all they could to help him in 
his sad plight Gubb^was tied face downwards in a chair, and 
a great smote made under his nose to smoke out the devil 
Everybody was surpnsedwhen nothing happened, for Mr Gubb 
was even worse than he\had been before, and died a painful 
death soon afterwards In spite of his evil life his name was 
remembered by future generations with gratitude on account of 
the Town Hall, and it was supposed that so generous a benefactor 
must have been a good and Ijodly man 

I See Fronti s piece 
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WHIG POLITICIANS OF THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION 

“ Sir, 1 do vot say that he is not honest ; but we have no reason to conclude 
from his political conduct that he ts honest." 

(Dr. Johnson, 1775.) 

" Titles are sliadaios, crozons are empty things. 

The good of subjects is the end of Kings." > 

(Defoe, The True-born Englishman, 1701.) 

The eldest son of Sir Francis Corbet, M.P., Richard Corbet, had 
been educated as a boy by his father’s friend, Simon Fletcher. 
Almost as soon as his mother had taught him his letters and simple 
words in the nursery horn books, he was promoted to learn his 
reading from the Bible and from Foxe’s Book of Martyrs ; from 
that to Latin and Greek, and Simon taught him to use and 
appreciate the manuscripts and the printed books in his father’s 
library.^ 

The Civil Wars prevented him from going to Cambridge and 
the Temple as Sir Francis had intended. Instead he undertook 
the management of the Wootton Abbas estate. Here he remained 
until 1685, ^ retired scholarly country gentleman, taking no 
active part in national affairs. He would much rather have been 
a soldier and fought under Cromwell with his father, and he 
followed the events of his day, and the trend of opinion with close 
interest. Simon wrote to him whenever there was an opportunity 
of getting a letter across the unsettled country, and told him of his 
life as Chaplain in the Parliament Army. He would send him 
any political and religious W'ritings of the day he thought would 
interest his old pupil. Chief among these were those by John 
Milton, a poet and scholar, who was made Latin Secretary to 
the Commonwealth after the death of the King. He read Milton’s 
Areopagitica, and approved his courage in demanding “ the 
freedom of the Press,” and later his defence of the execution of 

See Volume II. 
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King Charles Richard was remarkable m an intolerant generation 
for his tolerant views, and he hated overniuch 
government He saw more dearly t^n hts father ("I'®- 
of his advancing age, still contmued in loyal service of OLlvra 
Cbomwtll) the dangers of government by an army, in the yearn 
following the execution of King Charles He also disl ked 
intensely the interference of Government with Everard Grantley, 
oarson of Wootton Courcy, or indeed with any man for hts religious 
opinions He was glad when he saw his feelings expressed b) 
John Milton, m his sonnet on “ Oliver Cromwell, whicn 
contains these lines — 


“ Peace hath her victories 
No less renowned than war , new foes arise 
Threat’nmg to bind our souls with secular chains , 

Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is ihcir maw ” 

He acted on Iiis belief m religious liberty throughout the reign 
of Charles II, when he championed the Nonconformists or 
Wootton-on-the- Fosse against the persecution of the Government 
It was characteristic of him that he himself conformed to the 
religion of the Established Church, which though not nearly wide 
enough (in his view) was wider than many of the dissenting sects 
The great chance of his life did not come till 1688, when he 
was over sixty, when the English people drove away James II 
and chose William III and Mary to be King and Queen instead 
Richard always wished that his father, Francis Corbet, could 
have lived to see it, instead of dying sad and disappointed soon 
after the restoration of King Charles II 

His election to the first Parliament of the reign of jAMr5 II 
in 1685, showed what confidence the people of Wootton had m 
him rhe townspeople had never taken such an interest in an 
election before, for often they did not bother to vote Indeed, 
many towns had allowed the nght to elect members to fall into 
the hands of a small group of burghers Wootton-on-the-Fosse 
people however, had somehow managed to retain their nghts 
Anyone who had a hcarlh-firc could vote,* and m the days before 

• W'^nninstcr tnd Taunton had qualification till 1832 
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the election ever}' householder came into the street wth sticks 
and a tinder-box to light their fire and %'indicate their right to 
vote. These pot-wallopers {as the people nith hearth-fires were 
called) came boldly to the polling booths on election day, and in 
spite of tire scowls of the mayor and corporation, bravely voted 
by show of hands for Richard Corbet. 

As a h'lember of Parliament, Richard was whole-heartedly on 
the side of the ^\Tiig part}’-, who believed in Parliamentar}’ Govern- 
ment and religious toleration. I^Tien in 1689 the Toleration 
Act was passed, Richard felt he had not lived in vain. 

Richard Corbet died in 1694 (the same year as the Queen), 
worn out TOth the unwonted excitement of public life. William 
III had thought highly of him, and this good opinion paved tlie 
way for the successful career of his ambitious son, Humphrey. 

Humphrey had been educated at John Brown’s Quaker school 
in Wootton-on-the-Fosse, and was sent to Newington Green, 
one of the Dissenting Academies, at the same time as Daniel 
Defoe. He had had an unusually good education there, and had 
studied modem languages, history, and geography, and had 
practice in public speaMng. Most remarkable of all, he had 
handled scientific instruments and heard discussed the latest 
theories of the Royal Society^ and the scientist, Sir Isaac Newton 
— a far more liberal education than Oxford or Cambridge could 
have afforded him. He found that though many of the students 
came from Nonconformist homes, many were the sons of church- 
men who judged that the Academies pro\’ided the best education 
then available. 

He became an ardent WTiig and determined to make a name 
for himself if possible, but he was far less scmpulous and upright 
tlian his father Richard. In his eagerness to get on he -n-ould 
on occasion correspond \rith the exiled James II ; for he wanted 
to feel quite sure that if another revolution restored J ames and exiled 
William III, he would still have a place in the Government. Yearly 
he became more important. William III trusted him as much as he 
dared trust any of the slippery politicians uith whom he had to deal . 

From 1688 onwards, Members of Parliament had every chance 
of becoming powerful and important people, for William III 

* The Royal Society -was founded about 1660. 
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npver chose his own personal fnends. to be his ministers (as 
CharlesI had so disastronslj chosen the Duke 
accented a group of the more important members in ‘he House 
of S— o/,h. House ot Loreb ■ Members of Psrtot 
had no official salanea until .911, but nneitheless Humptoey 
Corbet gretv very neb indeed He «as ditays areful >0 ”PPV 
for any aiatlable Government posts, tilth much pay end lime 
ivotk, called sinecures Titles itere another rcttard for politico 
service, and the long extinct title of Earl of Cotsttold, tthteh had 


jnce belonged to the Norman family of Umfravillc,* was now 
revived 

Humphrey Corbet, First Earl of Cotswold, began to feel that 
his new wealth and importance ^uired a grander setting m 
Wootton Abbas, where his father’s homely Elizabethan manor 

seemed dull and inadequate , , 

In London he had a fine house (to which the porch in the 
picture belongs), a coach and six and many livened servants 
He often visited Hampton Court, where the King most liked to 


• This Ktoup becime known e»rfy in the ei 

• See Volume II 


eenth century the Cebinet 
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live, on affairs of State. What he saw of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
new buildings there finalty decided him to rebuild Wootton Abbas. 

The old Elizabethan house was pulled domi, and the stone 
used for a much larger and more magnificent building. Much 
new stone had to be brought from the quarries at Wootton-on-the- 
HiU before the new house was completed, and even then compared 
with many houses of that time it was but a simple and modest 
building. Blenheim Palace is an example of the really large house of 
the period. It was built by Sir John Vanbrugh some fifteen years 
later than Wootton Abbas. Vanbrugh was so famous for his vast 
buildings that his epitaph ran like this : — 

“ Lie heavy on him, Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee ! ” 

Blenheim was so bewildering in its size and magnificence that a 
wit remarked : 

“ ’Tis very fine. 

But where d’ye sleep, and how d’ye dine ? ” 

The last question might well be asked when four hundred yards 
of stairw'ays and passages divided the kitchens from the dining- 
room. 

Even in the new' house at Wootton Abbas there w'as a con- 
siderable distance between the two. In the old Elizabethan 
house, w'here Mary Corbet had learnt cooking and household 
management from her mother, the kitchens and bakehouses and 
dairies were close to the dining-hall, and the hot dishes were 
handed through the butter}' hatch . She would have been astonished 
a,t the new' plan, where the kitchens were all in the basement, 
but Lady Cotsw'old made no criticism. She kept an army of 
servants and a housekeeper, and had no personal know'ledge of 
the problems of house management. 

It may be w'orth noticing here that the word “ hall ” in the old 
house and in the new' had quite a different significance. In tlie 
old it Avas the chief room of the house, w'here every one dined. 
In mediaeval times most people had even slept in their hall, but 
as people grew' more cmlized and more particular they built 
bedrooms, and the lord and lady liked to have a private sitting' 
room. 
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In the new Wootton Abbas house the hall was no longer a room 
at all. Guests stepped into it through the great front door and 
from there were ushered into the withdrawing-room or dining- 
room or library. Modern houses are still arranged on this plan ; 
even when the hall, instead of being large and lofty as at Wootton 
Abbas, with a fine staircase leading from it, is so reduced that 
there is scarcely room for the hat-stand. Tom Tucker’s cottage 
in Wootton Courcy was, of course, in the old style, for he stepped 
straight into his one living-room, which occupied the whole of 
the ground floor of his cottage. 

It was not only Sir Christopher Wren’s new building at 
Hampton Court which the Earl wished to 
emulate. The furniture must be in the 
newest style too. The chests and other solid W 

oak pieces which had belonged to the old > \ 

house looked out of place. An Elizabethan ( j 

chest is excellent for storing linen, but in- \ ( 
convenient for keeping fine clothes. Lady 
Cotswold insisted on being provided not with 
a chest but with a chest of drawers. She had 
a fine walnut one on a stand, so that she need Th^\ 

not stoop, with two little drawers at the top I m’ 1 / // 

and three larger ones below. Every drawer \\ j IL~// 

fitted to perfection, and each had a lock ; the 2L- \L- 

very keys were a work of art. The front was ^ q^en anne chair 
decorated with marquetry (a pattern made 
by inlaying woods of contrasting shades), and there were mirrors 
and tables of similar design. 

Lord Cotswold ordered for himself card tables, for he seldom 


spent a day or night without playing ; and a walnut bureau with 
cunning secret drawers where he hid his will and other valuable 
papers. Hidden drawers for papers were most necessary to the 
earl, for he had many secrets and precious documents. His old 
house had had sliding panels, behind which, in the thickness 
of the wall, he secreted his bags of gold. These were no 
longer necessary, for he did not keep large sums of money 
at home, but divided his wealth between the Bank of England 
and the private Bank of Brown in the town of Wootton-on-the- 
Fosse. 
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Lord Cotswold surrounded his house with a magnificent pa^ 
Tlie fields that had once been ploughed by Perkin Broadnb m the 
fifteenth century, and then made into one great sheep-run 
monks, were now laid outwith splendid avenues of lime trees The 
Cotswold sheep were sold to John 
Corbet of Wootton Courcy, to make 
room for a herd of fallow deer 
Ornamental lakes with fountains and 
stone bridges were contrived, and 
stone temples in imitation of those 
It Versailles At the end of the long 
avenues were iron gates, of beautiful 
workmanship, carefully guarded by 

porters Beggars never ventured be- 
yond these , nor did the villagers, 
except on Sundays, when they 
attended church in the nave of the 
thirteenth-century abbey 

iaril_KSAia little of the lri» 

of the people m the big house, inej 
I I never felt as fnendly to the earl as 

I "I they had towards his father, thekindly 

sAc-wATe* Ktvo ON LOW) "“1 honcst Richafd Corbet The 
c<mwou>» cocNTavinovst family, indeed, lived henceforward 
in a world of fashion apart from the 
life of the village Corbel Brown, son of John Brown, the Quaker, 
was sometimes heard to say that he would as soon be ruled by a 
despotic king as by so proud and aloof a Whig But no one 
listened to him, for at that time the people of England had the 
greatest faith in Parliamentary Government and the \\'hig heroes 
of the Glonous Revolution 




CHAPTER XIII 


A TORY AND A JACOBITE, 1685-1715 

“ O ichat's the rhytne to porringer ? 

Ken yc the rhyme to porringer ? 

King James the Seventh had ae doeJiter, 

And he gave her to an Oranger. 

Kai ye hozc he requited him ? 

Ken yc hose he requited him ? 

The lad has into England come 
And ta’cn the crenen in spite of him." 

(A Contemporan' Jacobite Rhyme.) 

The “ Glorious Revolution ” of 1688 yvas only glorious in the 
ej-es of the Whig part}'. To fire Tories, as the supporters of the 
Royal House of Stuart tvere called, it rvas a calamity ; to the 
Jacobites, a tragedy. The years 16S8 and 1689 thus seemed to 
Richard Corbet of Wootton Abbas the most glorious time of his 
life ; but to Hugh Corbet of Wootton Manor they brought povertj' 
and exile. 

Hugh Corbet rvas a staunch supporter of the Stuarts, a Royalist 
like his father and grandfatlier. He had a brief period of importance 
when the Duke of York (brother of King Ch.ari.es II) became King 
in 1685, James II. He stood high in the royal favour, and the 
King had him put into the House of Commons to strengthen 
the Tor}' party there. This was highly irregular, and should 
have been quite impossible, but many towns at this time had had 
their right of election tampered with. 

The reign of King James was short and disturbed. Hugh was 
sent down to the Avest to quell the rebellion of the Duke of 
Monmouth, and was present when the Duke was defeated and 
captured at Sedgemoor. He returned to London to find that the 
King was becoming more unpopular every day. Few liked him 
personally, the people distrusted him, and every one hated the 
fact that he was a Catholic. 

The reign lasted less than four years, and then the Whigs 
determined to ask James’ daughter Mart', and her husband, 

S3 
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^\iLLi\it the “ Oranger,” to come over and take the throne 
J\MES remembered wjth a shudder the fate of his father, 
Charles I He was anxious, too, for his wife and baby son He 
did not want the Pnnce to be stolen and brought up as a 
Protestant Hugh thought it was the history of the Cml Wars all 
over agam, and hoped he would be as gallant a soldier as his uncle 
and namesake He was among the most loyal and devoted of 
JvMEs’ followers, and was chosen to help guard the Queen and 
her baby, and see that both arrived safely in France 
\\’hen Hugh Corbet arrived there, he heard that James II bad 
been made prisoner by the newly-crovvntd King and Queen, and 
his supponers were much afraid for his life William and Mary, 
however, were wiser and more kindly than Oliver Cromvvox, 
iheji had no w ish to be branded as murderers it thus came about 
that a little later King James arrived safely in France He at 
once began to make ready an army He decided to atuck 
William from Catholic Ireland, which was very loyal to the 
Stuarts, and Hugh was put in command of English Jacobites,* 
French, and Insh Javies found it very difficult to enforce disaphne 
m so nuxed a troop, and the whole army was defeated at the Battle 
* James II was once more a fugitive 
There was nothing more for the Jacobites to do but wait in 
France, and hope for better days to come Hugh’s loyalty never 
K' friends agreed that no more could be done 

while vvuliam lived, and they consoled themselves as best they 
could, planning the future, and wntini; sad soncs about their 
cause ® 


Hugh stayed m France till both William and Mary had been 
some yrars, and Mary’s sister Anne was Queen The 
j ^ ‘i!' long eclipsed by the ^\’hlgs. began towards 

ne end of the reign to gain influence and power Hugh returned 
o London, hopmg that he might be able to forward the cause of 
esied Pnnce, and be ready to receive him as King when 
Queen Anne was dead ® 

Hugh found London very g^ , noticeably bigger than when he 
ent away and seemingly quite recovered from the Great Fire , the 


>ns a folWer of Jaines 

celleni account of this 


Jacobus IS the Latin for James 
campaign in Macaulay’s History 


of 
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Tliames crowded mth skiffs and rowing boats and barges ; tlie 
street criers more vocal than ever. He mshed he had money 
to enjo}" it to the full, as his cousin Lord Cotswold seemed to do. 
He. had place and power, as Hugh hoped to have, if the Prince 
were restored to his rightful inheritance. 

Hugh often saw his cousin in his fine coach, rattling over the 
cobblestones of Piccadilly, and once in the Horse Fern' coming 
from Lambeth to Westminster, but he did not wait on him in 
his house in the newty-built square near Hyde Park. Political 
rivalries had once more estranged the Corbets from the successful 
cadet branch of the famil}’. 



“fini; writing ink!” “a brass pot to mend!” 

CRIES OF LONDON 


Par^r feeling in tlie city ran high. Men and women alike were 
more interested in the rivalr^’^ of YiTiigs and Tories than in any- 
thing else. Hugh arrived just at tlie moment when a preacher. 
Dr Sache\’Erell, was being tried for preaching a sermon which 
seemed to favour the opinion of the Jacobites. It was verj- cheering 
to Hugh to find how favourable towards the Tories was the 
public opinion of the city- Fine ladies, in powdered wigs and 
patchy, were carried to Westminster in their sedan chairs to hear 
the trial. Hugh noticed that Mfiiig and Toty ladies distinguished 
themselves by wearing patches on opposite sides of tlieir faces. 
He was then greatly astonished a few nights later to see Lady 
Cotswold in the Hajmarket Theatre apparently wearing a patch 
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on the Tor)* side of her face. He could only suppose that the lad}" 
had had some serious quarrel nith her husband. But later, he 
found that the true explanation was that tlie poor lady, a staunch 
\STiig, had tlie terrible misfortune to have been bom tvith a mole 
on the wrong side of her face. 

Hugh frequented the London coffee-houses, and there watched 
well-hnown writers and statesmen come and go. There, too, he 
would read his Spectator, and follow in it the adventures of Sir 
Roger de Coverley. He enjoyed the subjects discussed in the 
new paper, ^ whether of people, politics, literature, or current 
events, no less tlian the beautiful prose in which the papers were 
written. In the days of Addisox and Steele, newspapers were 
not intended to convey the latest excitement in hurried journalese ; 
they were written by men of genius, and are as well worth reading 
to-day and almost as full of interest as they were in the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

The picture of English countr}" life called up by Addison’s 
papers on Sir Roger made Hugh think rather sad!}’ of Wootton, 
and how he might have become, in his old age, as contented a 
country squire as the old knight. His yotmger brother John, 
who managed tlie estate of Wootton Courcy in the remote west 
countr}", must seem to his tenants their squire, rather than liim- 
self. It would be John’s children, too, he reflected, who would 
inherit Wootton Manor ; for Hugh’s determination to ser\'e the 
exiled Stuarts had made him decide against the responsibility of 
wife and children. 

He had visited his brotlier, but had not stayed very" long, 
both because his party needed him, and because he did not feel 
at home in the simple farm-house life that his sister-in-law had 
established in Wootton Manor. It was clear that though John 
recognized his responsibilities to Hugh as the head of the family, 
Hannah resented his ownersliip. John, she felt, had a better 
right to the estate on which he had worked since boyhood. 
Hannah (as became a great-niece of Simon Fletcher) had no syrni- 
pathies with the Stuarts, and suspected Hugh of leading a gay 
and dissolute life in London and in France. 

As the time of Queen Anne’s deatli drew near, the rivalr}" of 

^ JTie first number of Addison's Spectalor was published in March 1711; the 
last in December 1712. 
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Wliig jiiii Tory grew fiercer Lord Cotswold ^\as in close corre- 
spondence with the Court of Hano>er, and Hugh was sent to France 
with letters from the Tory leaders to James Edward, whom tbej 
hoped would shortly become James III of England (His father 
James II had died in 1701 ) 

While Hugh was in France, news came of the death of QUE^ 
Annc The plans of the Whigs were better than those of the 
Tones, and Prince George of Hanover was humed to England 
and crowned King Diplomacy failed the Tones, and rebellion 
now seemed their only hope The PRETENDER ” came to Scotland 
with his loyal Jacobite followers, but was defeated 
In the autumn of lyts, Hugh Corbet was a fugitive m the 
north of England, and James III still a king without a kingdom 
Hugh kneAV himself to be a dying man, unable to do more for the 
Stuart cause He determined to return to Wootton and die there 
Slowly and painfully he struggled southwards The desolate 
wild country of Westmorland, which a hundred years later poets 
lound romantic, seemed to him “ the most barren and fnghtful of 
any in England " Wild nature held no charms for him He was 
thankful when “ in the middle of all the fnghtful appearances to 
nght and left," he occasionally struck “ pleasant manufactunng 
towns” His way took him through Manchester, which was 
growing yearly more important for the new trade in cotton stuffs 
Near this village, for it was still but little more, he was taken ill, 
and a kindly Lancashire countryman took him into his cottage 
and looked after him He received shelter and nursing, and a 
share of milk and oatmeal The family owned land on which 
they grew enough for their needs, and kept two lean cow Most 
of the time of the wife and family seemed to be spent in prepanng 
cotton and linen yarn for the hand loom on which the father wove 
fustians to sell in hlanchcster It was not such beautiful stuff as 
the woollens that were woven m Wootton, nor was it so fine as 
pure hnen Fine cotton nutenal m the early eighteenth century 
was a secret knoavn only to the East The idea of weanng a coarse 
cotton shirt would never have occurred to Hugh The family 
were evidently poor, and it seemed to Hugh that in this wet and 
dreary distnct there could be little hope of wealth 
When he was strong enough to travel, he pushed on southwards 
again His way lay over desolate peat moors, and when he saw 
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horses ahead of him and had to leave the roadway, he thought he 
was going to be engulfed in the treacherous ground. He feared 
that the distant horses might be the King’s troops in search of 
fugitives, but as they approached he saw they were only pack- 
horses bringing coal to ^Manchester from South Lancashire. 

Sometimes he atos fortunate enough to find stretches of Roman 
road, and there was no mistaking these, wherever they had been 
left and not quarried away for building stone. No people but the 
Romans had ever built solid roadways of stone in England, and 
in places the track still ran as straight and as smooth as though 
it had never endured the wear and weather of seventeen centuries. 
Other roads were a sad contrast, and of little credit to English 
skill. They tvere mere cart-tracks, whose worst holes were filled 
in witli stones or gravel, or logs of wood. On such roads Hugh’s 
horse would be knee-deep in mud, and splashed to the ears. As 
Hugh neared Wootton, his pleasure in recognizing the familiar 
landmarks and in noticing the friendly prosperity of the country' 
was held in check by memories of the wretched road he would 
have to travel from Wootton-on-the-Fosse to Wootton Courcy. 
The pack-horses that took woollen clotli to Blackwell Hall, in 
London, had so destroyed the road that it was often quite impassable. 
December, he reflected sourly, was no time for a man to travel. 

The Hugh Corbet who arrived exhausted at Wootton Courc}' 
Avas so different from the fashionable courtier he had once been 
that John hardly recognized him. Hannah nursed him till his 
death, and he Avas buried beside tire Hugh Corbet who had died 
at iMarston Moor in the sendee of the House of Stu.\rt. 

In the little rectorj* that had once been the house of the stormy 
and Protestant Simon Fletcher, and the gentle, orthodox Everard 
Grantley, now lived a bluff, hearty^ country gentleman. He 
pulled his surplice oA'er his hunting-coat (indifferent that spurs 
and boots still shoAved), and gabbled the burial sendee for the 
dead Jacobite. He suspected the man of being an enthusiast 
(dreadful thought), or Avorse. still, tainted AAdth popery'. He said 
nothing, howeA’er, for he did not care to enter upon political or 
religious discussions. He had Iwed at Wootton since 1680, 
Avithout attracting unfavourable opinions from any party, or any 
gOA'ernment, and he meant to remain there till his death, like tlie 
legendary' Vicar of Bray “ AA’hatsocA'er king may' reign.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


A PION'KKR LANDOWNPR OF TIIF KlGllTEKNTH CF.NTl’RY 


“ . . . Who h that' ornori^ aur i:a;tr\', (hat dors not nttcrtaiii datidn^- 
n'-astcr for hh ch'ldra: os soon as they arc able to tvalh ? But did ever any 
father provide a tutor for his son to instruct hint betimes in the nature and 
iniprovemaits of the land sehieh he intended to leave him ? 

"... The three first men in the scorld sverc a pardatcr,a plma;hman,and 
a grazier. ... If heraldry seere guided by reason, a plough in a field arable, 
teould be the most noble and ancient of arms ” 

(AnR.MI.\M COWLIA', Of Agriailturc.) 

In the ver)- year that Princf.::.< Anne became Queen of England, 
George Corbet \va.s bom in the new liousc at Wootton Place. 
He tras the first of Lord Cotswold’.s cliildrcn to be born there, 
and the only one to outlive babyhood. His father was inordin- 
ately proud of him, and never tired of planning his future career. 
He e.vpccted him to carry* on the Whig traditions of the 
family. When the nlami and excitement of the Jacobite rebellion 
had subsided, and King George I was safely established on the 
throne, surrounded by Whig advisers, the opportunities for a 
great career as a Whig statesman seemed endless. 

George Corbet, however, who went to Cambridge in 1720, 
there developed quite new ambitions of his own, and could not 
be brought to take any interest in politics. He did not care for 
life in London, nor indeed for anj^thing in the world except a 
country life. The carl, his father, would have the more readil}* 
understood his son’s tastes if his interest had been primarily in 
the fine park that he had laid out with such care, or in the hunting, 
shooting, and fishing which a country estate provided. But George 
Corbet’s interests were all in soils and crops and manures, which 
seemed peculiarly unpromising subjects to the disappointed earl. 
George Corbet’s novel pre-occupations were not as unusual in 
the eighteentli century* as Lord Cotswold thought. There were 
many other landowners of his son’s generation who shared his 
interest in the land. Richard Brvdley, the botanist, under 
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\\liose influence Geori-e came dunnj; 1ms time at Cambndge, v.^ 
responsible for arousing h« mlercst in scientific , 

use his scientific knoNsledge of plants for the ‘mproiement ot 
farming methods m England «as BwDLn s ambmon. and au 
his work in laboratories v\as directed towards this end FanneR 
were content, he would sa>, as long as their crops • 
wanted them to grow wheat and barlej and clo>cr an 
well as they could povsibl) be grown Farmers wasted their land 
bv letting It he fallow BRAom knew ht»% to feed the soil wim 
the right manures so tJut this rest was unnecessary, and waste 


was a\ aided wis.n 

George Corbet had alwap been interested in farming 
his father had been away in London, he had amused 
watching and helping in farm work in Wootton, but ^ 
alwajs regarded farming methods as fixed and immutable ' 
new schemes of expentnent and improvement opened up un 


dreamed of opportunities , 

He sometimes accompanied Bradlti when he rode ou 
villages m the fen country round Cambridge, and listened as 
explained his new schemes to conservative, stolid, and score 
fanners On these occasions Bradlfv w ould cnticize the methous 
they saw in operation as they rode along It was 
land he specially deplored In each village one-third of 
plough land every year was left fallow, for barley and wheat were 
the only crops generally grown, and the nchest soil cannot grow 
these year after year without a rest . 

Br-VDLEY, however, knew that root and other crops do not take 
the same chemicals from the soil as corn does, and may therefore 
be grown m the fallow year without harm He knew, too, tha 
peas and beans leave mtn^en in soil where they have grown, 
which is most V aluable to com , so he was ready with suggestions 
for new rotations of crops, by which each year’s crop might be 
made useful to the one that succeeded it In this w ay land need 
never be idle, and yet be expected to produce more than ever 
before 

These chemical and botanical mysteries fascinated George 
Corbet, and he entirely neglected his classics while he pursued 
his new studies, nor did theory alone satisfy him He longed to 
make practical expenmoits at home, and the idea of a political 
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career paled before the desire to become a pioneer amon^ land- 
owners. He had long and fierce arguments with his father in his 
vacations, and the longer he thought and talked about it, the more 
he longed to control the management of farm land. 

Wootton Abbas was an ideal place for his purpose, for the 
common pastures and arable of the old open field village had been 
enclosed in the reign of Henuy VIII. There were thus no villagers 
vith common rights as in Wootton Courcy and Nether Wootton, to 
dispute and resist any innovations George Corbet might wish to 
make. 

After much discussion, Lord Cotswold resigned himself to his 
son’s ambitions. The death of a tenant farmer made it possible 
to take over the management of some of the best land, and George 
Corbet settled down to scientific farming with tremendous 
enthusiasm. 

Men from Wootton, who had worked on the land all their 
lives, laughed at the new-fangled ideas, and prophesied disaster. 
George Corbet, taking a late stroll round his fields one evening. 
Caught a fragment of convensation as he passed. 

“ A wheat year, a barley year, a fallow year, that was the old 
plan for arable land,” he heard one man say. A little group were 
leaning over a gate looking at his fine barley- “ Squire tells me 
there’ll be peas in this ground next year, then wheat, then back 
to barley again after that, and never a year to rest.” 

George Corbet chuckled to himself and wished the men ” Good- 
night.” He enjoyed working out this and other variations of crop 
rotation, and testing the effects. He wondered whether small- 
holders would ever change their mind about the time-honoured 
rotation of crops (wheat — barley — fallow) when they saw how 
profitable it could be, or whether they would cling to the old 
methods sanctified by custom. 

Now, it must not be supposed that George Corbet confined 
himself to the problem of arable land. He was quite as much 
interested in his cattle and his sheep. 

Winter feeding of cattle was his first interest (made easy by 
the root crops he was now able to grow), but he soon began to 
wish he had better animals. The cows at Wootton Abbas were 
mostly white. Their remote ancestors, tradition said, had be- 
longed to the monks. Strong, bony beasts they were, very different 
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from modem herdi, which are kept solely for milk and meat, for 
n was the custom to use oxen for all farm work where horses or 
machines are used to-day The great white animals drew ploughs 
and harrows m teams of four or more, and as many as eight were 
sometimes harnessed to the waggons in hay time and in harvest 
George Corbet found that horses, if more expensive to feed, 
were stronger and better for all this work, and he began to wish 
he had a somewhat different herd, cows that gave plentiful nch 
milk, less hony animals which \Vootton-on-the-Fosse butchers 
would buv readily for meat Some landowners, he found, were 
bujmg from abroad, and he deaded to do the same This was 
indeed an expensive and haaardous venture, such as none but 
wealthy men could afford, but George Corbet felt that on such 
men rested a real responsibility for improving British stock 
There was great excitement in the neighbourhood when it was 
rumoured that two joung bulls had actually been ordered frorn 
Holland, and of all people the most excited was a boy who lived 
at Wootton Manor farm This boy’s name was Corbet too, and 
though the relationship had long been forgotten, he was actually 
a distant cousin ot the wealthy Corbels of Wootton Place His 
name was John, and his father, another John Corbet, fanned the 
Und of the old Manor of Wootton Young John, when he 
heard about the bulls, and that his great fnend, the bailiff st 
the Place, was to fetch them from the port of Bristol, determined 
that he must share this great adventure The bailiff was glad to 
have a willing boy to help him. so young John saddled his pony 
one morning before daybreak, and rode proudly away on the long 
journey to Bristol 

John had never been so far from home in his life He had never 
seen the sea, never seen a larger town than Wootton-on-the* 
Fosse \Mien they had jogged bnskly along for some twenty 
miles, the last of the familiar hills disappeared, and he felt himself 
to be indeed in a foreign bnd 

There is no space Jo tell of their adventures on the way, of 
the fine horsemen that passed them on the great road (each one 

ofwhommturnjohn^dcsurewasahighwayman), of thegaily- 
dresscdmenandwomemnlhewhitccityof Bath , of the new bridge 
over the Avon , and of how before they reached their destination, 
Jolin caught a glimpse of the Bristol Channel shining in the sun 
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Arriving at Bristol, John was astonished to find that Bristolians 
used sleds instead of carts and to see ships at anchor seemingly 
in the heart of the city. He wished that big ships from the West 
Indies and the American Colonies, from Europe and Ireland, 
came sailing up the little river at Wootton-on-the-Fosse as here 
they came up the great gorge of the Avon. 

Vcty early on the morning after they reached Bristol, John and 
the bailiff went down to the quay and found the Dutch ship had 
arrived, and was being unloaded. 



PULTENKY BRIDGE, B.^TH 

At last two little red bulls were driven down the gangway on 
to the quay, looking very frightened and bewildered. George 
Corbet, who had come in his coach to superintend, handed them 
over to the bailiff with many injunctions about the return journey, 
as to the food they should eat, and the slow pace at which they 
must be driven. 

It was indeed a long and weary business, though they enlivened 
the way by falling, in with drovers who were also in charge of 
sheep and cattle. At last John saw Wootton-on-the-Fosse in the 
distance, and when they rode through, every man, woman, and 
child came running out to see them pass. John felt as proud as 
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,h. bulb uere bis oun, und n.«iu up ha m.nd to hate soma on 

'■\'Sl»«r."=u„p,n.oE»cea„».aU^ 

and « icked l.ttle e> ea They urn mated „„e 

Wootton Abbas, and ‘l-eu 'Jul^ and snndchMt 
„ade up the fine ne» herd at Wootton Place 
,uch milk as had never been dreamed of before, and p p 
from all o\er the \%est country to s« Aem, and wou y 
for their ow-n farms if they rould afford it hecome fully 

Before old Humphrey Corbet died, he 
reconaled to his son’s farming enthusiasms, and '' jjj5 

proud of him He had named h.nv to serve k'» 

Lcestora had done, and he tealiaed that ty „jl 

distnct in scientific agncultute he nas indeed doing W P 
iiotk for England He uaa much interested m 5“"g { 
Cotbet, of Wootton Courcy, uho, >1 ' '""Sfip,® ^h,ch 
nen methods, and in the cattle John bought 

Mere to be seen on the common pastures of the W oottora, ™ong 
the lean village cows John Cotbet longed j^gitwo 

Courcy land as the land of Wootton Abbas bad been j 

hnndSd years earlier He nonld have liked to X, 

belonging to the manor under the sole rnanagernent of hi 
and himself, instead of having to share much of it wtn 
other villagers as was the custom He M-as always f 

his prize cattle to catch diseases from the tillage cows 
his father lived he could do little, and the viUagers. he Knc , 
hated any change The family at the Place, however 
sympathetic, and would give him any help in their power 
was later to hate the most far-reaching effects, not only 
John Corbet himself, but on every tnllager m Wootton 


Of George Corbet, who shared tvith his sovereign I** 

not only a Christian name, but also the mckname ‘ , 

George,” there remains but little to be said He mamed, an 
had tt\o sons Robert was as interested in agriculture as ete^^ 
his father could have wished, and was a fnend of “ TuBMP 
TowTySHEND, the ^Vhlg pohtiaan, and also of “ Coke of Nob- 
folk,” another pioneer in scientific farming Robert was very 
fond of hunting, and when still ayoung man w as thrown and so 
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seriousty injured that he became an invalid for iitc, and turned to 
literature instead of farming for interest and amusement. Joshua 
Corbet, unlike his brother, took not the faintest interest in the 
country, and had to leave England at an early age orving to his 
wild and extravagant habits. This was a great grief to “ Farmer 
George,” who was a devoted father. He grew extremely fond of 
his son Robert’s children, Anthony and Richard, and insisted that 
they should always live with him at Wootton Place. He hoped 
they might come to take as great an interest in the estate as their 
father had done before his accident. 



CHAPTER XV 


\ \\EA\ERS \PPRtNTlCt KND THE NEW MACHINES 

‘ <4mon; ihfxe dark Satame mills ” 

(William Dlake, P t>TOJ ) 

At thirteen, Elijah Elworihy was apprenticed to Sam D)er, wea%er, 
of Wootton*Qn-the-Fossc llis father, a jeoman m Wootton 
Courc) with a family of ten. hoped that in three or four years his son 
would be able to set up as a master weaver himself Tor Elijah lived 
in the eighteenth century, whtn the craft guilds, with their strict 
rules about a si \en-year apprenticeship, had long disappeared 
Elijah walked in to Wootton-on-thc*Fosse to bepn work He 
was bfoujjht in to a Urge room where several Ipoms were working, 
and set to watch a journeyman at work on a single loom 
Later he was shown a broad loom, and told to work on it witli 
another journi yman He had to throw the shuttle back to him 
through the warp threads, for a broad loom could not be worked 
single-handed 

When he had spun his first yard of broadcloth he felt 'cry 
proud indeed, but the maMer weaver was less satisfied He 
pointed out irregularities, and a careless joining of the threads ; 
he said it should have been woven much more loosely, and looked 
like worsted and not woollen cloth at all Muttering something 
about a ’prentice hand, he settled down again to his own loom 
Dyer was a thin, pale man, with a stoop brought on from his work, 
and a constant cough, as if he never had quite enough fresh air 
Elijah was allowed to go home for Sunday, and sometimes he 
was let oft as\early as noon on Saturday, and told to take yarn to 
villages nc^r Wootton Courqr, and to Wootton Courcy itself 
Before daybreak, on Monday, he would have to start back with a 
load of spun yam on hts shoulders, the week’s work of the cottage 
sinners, but he thought this wortli while for the sake of going 
ott on Saturday afternoon when the other apprentices were still 
hard at work at their looms 

Elijah had another secret advantage from collecung some of the 
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j’'am himself. He knew who were tlie best spinners and who the 
worst, and was always careful not to put his sister Maty^’s spinning 
into his own weaving if he could avoid it. His mother’s was 
always evenly and Hghtl}'^ spun. He told hlarj' the weaver would 
not buy her yarn, but he knew that weavers really had to take 
what they could get, in fact, in order to get enough they would 
even struggle down tire Nether Wootton track in winter. 

Dyer was a good master and taught his apprentices thoroughly. 
He wanted them to be masters of their trade, and they had to 



THE INDUSTRIOUS .\PPBENTICE 

(After Hogarth) 


know about many different kinds of cloth. Elijah learnt about 
serges and druggets and cantaloons, sagathies, kersieg, and shalloon 
for linings. He was sure that the scarlet cloth made in Wootton 
was as good as the boasted reds of the city of Gloucester, and 
that the Spanish medley cloth, dyed in the wool, and the 
speciality of his town, was the best of all. 

Elijah learnt to be proud of his trade, and to take the greatest 
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pndc in his craftsminship, but he learnt too that ueanng n not 
tor the lazy man Djer kept him to his loom on occasion for 
sixteen hours a Ja\, till his legs and his back and his shoulders 
ached, while his eyes smaned with weariness This did not 
h ippen every day, iiowever, and he was often sent to the clothiers 
tor orders, or to the tuckers and shearers and dyers, with cloth 
to be hnished Wlien the first had shrunk and tubbed it, and the 
second had clipped it, and the third had changed its colour, it 
was not easy to recognize the onginal piece of weaving Here 
was plenty of room lor cheating, and Dyer warned his apprentices 
against bringing home to him some badly woven substitute for 
hia good cloth 

After three years, Elijah became a journeyman, and could earn 
a shilling a day when trade was bnsk In slack periods he made 
himself a loom, that he might have one of his own when he set 
up tor himself as a master weaver At hay time or at harvest, 
if trade w ere slack, he worked in the fields, and enjoy cd the change 
trom the stuffy indoor life Dyer would grumble then, and say 
such work would spoil his touch at the loom 

Journeymen in Wooiioti had friendly societies among them* 
selves, and from h«s fellovv*weavers m meetings of his own 
society, Elijah soon learnt how the clothiers were slowly reducing 
the prices paid to weavers for their cloth, and how hostile towards 
them the weavers had become Silas Dyer, the master weaver’s 
son, told Elijah about an old law. made in the reign of Queen 
bLizvDErn, called the Statute of Apprentices ' This law gave 
Justices of the Peace power to regulate the rate of wages paid, 
though for a long time the employers had paid what they chose, 
and the Justices had not interfered West country weavers 
wanted this law to be enforced once again, and a petition was sent 
to Parliament 

There was great excitement in Wootton-on-the-Fosse when the 
success of the petition was announced They confidently expected 
that, with Parliament behind them, their wages would improve 
The clothiers were correspondingly indignant “ Prosperity ” 
Drown (who had already the most flourishing clothing business 
in the town, and would brook no opposition from any man), 
swore that he would put the matter before the Justices at Quarter 
• This IS dnenbed in Volume 1 1 
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Sessions. Silas only laughed, and said that even prosperous 
clothiers could not get round an Act of Parliament. 

Silas was wrong. At Quarter Sessions the clothiers and other 
employers of labour in the were so eloquent that the 

Justices were convinced that the statute was old-fashioned and 
•quite misplaced. “ Prosperity ” Brown said that the intricacies 
of the trade were far too difficult to be dealt uith by any outside 
interference, even that of Government. He admitted that the 
rates paid per piece for cloth in recent years was certainly, and 
most unfortunately, lower than in the past. This, howmer, was 
owing to the increase of the rival woollen trade of Yorkshire, 
and the competition of Lancashire cottons in the market. These 
north countiy' materials were being woven on a new loom, which 
doubled the output of eacir weaver. (This loom had a patent 
shuttle, invented by a man called Thomas K.ay, in 1733, and one 
man could now manage a broad loom.) The cost of producing 
the material was thereby lowered, and if west countty^ cloth did 
not sell more cheaply too, custom would be lost. Elijah and his 
fellow-journejTTicn listened with mingled interest and indignation 
to these explanations. The)' only half believed the stor)' of the 
new looms, and would not readily have consented to use them, 
even if Brown had said that they were wholly suitable to west 
countty stuffs. 

Unlike the Justices, themselves in some cases employers, they 
could see nothing but danger for their craft in the principles which 
“ Prosperity ” Broun laid down at the end of his peroration. 
He said that trade would only prosper when tire Government 
was content to allow each trade to manage its oun affairs, and let 
wages find their orvn level. The weavers were not at all prepared 
to allow fate to decide what money they should earn. This new 
'"let-alone” idea seemed a menace to their security. When it 
Was known that the law they had asked to be put in force had 
been entirely repealed, they all came out on strike. 

Countr)' rveavers crowded in, and an angr)' mob gathered in 
the market-place. As the days went by, Brown became rnore and 
more exasperated. One evening when a group of young journey- 
men had been singing popular ballads deriding the clothiers, he 
came angrily out. From the steps of his front door he told the 
men tliat drey were spoiling dreir own trade by their obstinate 
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Dehav.our If they would notwork, they couldstanie Hecould 
manage without them, and had brought in strangers to work on 
his owTi premises on the new type €»f loom 
This was a serious matter for the weavers, for they knew that 
all tlie clothiers in the town would stand by Brown, as they them- 
seivcs stood by their own craft They were growing hungry and 
anxious, as the stnke dragged on A blind hatred of the new 
machines came on them, till at last the wilder spints determined 
on a more desperate course They raided the room where the 
strange weavers were working Before Brown could call in soldiers 
the men had been dragged irom their looms, sticks and chairs 
used to destroy the “ devilish invention,” and new woven cloth 
and broken looms were hurled on to the open fire that burnt at 
one end of the room 

For a time the men were blind to all that was happening, 
apart from the destruction of the looms A weaver was lying 
motionless in a corner, the chimney had caught fire, and tlie 
flames were spreading Bv the time the soldiers arrived, a cry 
had gone up that Brown's house waa burning, and that his children 
were in bed there 

Silas and Etiyah had been among those journeymen who had 
started the raid Elijah was horrified when he realized all that 
they had done He himself was one of those who made their way 
into the burning building and earned out the children He 
brought down a child and earned him through the soldiers to 
the edge of the crowd , they made no attempt to stop him, and a 
fnendly neighbour prevented him from returning to the scene of 
action Enough arrests would be made that night, the man 
thought, and so it proved He had seen one of the strange weavers 
earned out, and greatly feared the man w as dead 

Destruction of the proper^ was in itself a hanging matter, 
coupled with arson and murder, the case of the people of Wootton 
who had been arrested could scarcely have been worse Silas 
Dverwas found guilty, and with five others hanged in the market- 
place for all to see Elijah, who felt that he deserved as much or 
as little as Silas the extreme penalty, was expected to attend the 
execution as he would have attended a funeral 

Wien It was over, Elijah felt he could remain in Wootton no 
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longer. He sold the loom that had once been his pride for what 
it \Yould fetch, and wandered away, taking the northern road 
with little idea of where he was going, or of what he meant to 
do. He fell in with a cheap-jack who needed a strong lad to help 
him with his pack, and the journe3'man weaver was glad of such 
humble employment and the cheerful company of the pedlar. 
Listening to the cheap-jack’s stories of strange and distant places, 
he began to forget his hatred of “ Prosperity ” Brown, and his 
feeling that all the world was oppressed by the rich and powerful. 
He heard of the prosperous, independent weavers in Yorkshire, 
who swaggered about with notes in the band of their hats, 
and called no man master. One day, Elijah thought he would 
find Yorkshire, and work there as a weaver again, and the cheap- ' 
jack said tliat he would go there himself later in the year, and 
Elijah agreed to travel \rith him till then. 

They went to Bristol, still the most important town in England 
after London. Pack-horses and waggons passed them carrying iron 
and lead, flax and pitch and tar and dyes, and in a terrible state 
this traffic left tlie roads. At their worst they were quite impass- 
able, and Elijah and his companion took to the fields ; at their 
best they were only made of gravel and often so cambered that 
waggons and coaches turned over when they drew to one side : 
they were Avater-loggcd and soft, too, for Elijah lived before 
Mac.\d.\m had been made sur\'eyor of the Bristol Turnpike Trust, 
and had remade the roads by new methods. 

The cheap-jack bought glass in Bristol, to sell elsewhere ; and 
then made his way through Gloucestershire northwards to the 
potteries. He did not expect to do much trade in that wild and 
desolate region, but he wanted to buy pots to sell in other parts of 
England. There were no canals then, to bring the work of the 
potters to ever}" town in England, and the pedlars were welcomed 
b}' manufacturer and housewife alike. Without them wooden 
platters and pewter bowls must have been used everywhere. 

In the potteries Elijah heard stories of a strange preacher 
called John Wesley, w'ho had visited and preached to the people, 
and w'ho had often been roughly handled bj"^ them, for the in- 
habitants seldom saw a stranger, and regarded all visitors as 
enemies. 

Yet it was not onty in the wdld parts of England that John 
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Wf'Ln was threatened with treatment It needed but 

little eneouragetnent m thewe dajs to rouse cttilized towns to not 
and disorder w hen news came that he was comrne to preach 
riiiah arrived oni da\ m a town, hopinf; to lighten his pact 
there, and fiKind all the people too much taken up with the 
preaehtr to iliink aho ii bdrp3ln^ He and the cheap-jack joined 

theirowdin the niarktf-pbce,»nter«ted to sec what Would happen, 

for the people seemed funoush angrj , there was such a hubbub 
of tall th It It seemed imposstble that am man could make himself 
heard Fhiah put his pack on the ground arid cautiously stood 
im It ^fc'lad rbjt jt chanced to contain mainlj Manchester fustians 
and not frail poL-) He could see Jolts Wfmtt clearly • a lean, 
eldffh man, Luriouslj neat in his dress, with smooth white hair, 
and very gentle in manner, who stood facing the crowd calmly 
and steadily 

The uproar increased, and the mob leader came so close to 
k\ESLE\ that It seemed he would slnke him Elijah himself 
was conscious of rising etcitement, but at the moment when the 
crowd might have been expected to launch itself on the preacher, 
Wfsue^ took the leader gently by the hand The effect was 
magical , the leader suddenly subsided into a reasonable orderly 
person, and found himself promising to quiet his companions 
At last, in a breathless, and no longer hostile silence, kVESLEt 
began to speak There was no further interruption, save teats 
from those whom the discourse specially touched, and some men 
and women were utterly overcome by their sense of sm and their 
desire to live a new life AVhen the emotional excitement had 
become almost unbearable, a hymn was begun It went faltenngiy 
at first, for the people had to learn words and tune from those of 
Wesley’s own fnends and followers who were present and who 
started the singing But at last the whole company made shift 
to jom in vnth such words as they knew To worship the Lord 
by singing a rousing tune so different from psalm-singing was a 
new and thrilling idea 

The last that Elijah saw of Wesley was when he rode away with 
his brother Chxrles, the author of the hymn they had learnt the 
night before, and they were giving thanks for their deliverance 
uom the anger of the mob jn another hymn that Chxrlfs We?i-C' 
had written for such occasions — 
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“ Tliinc arm has safely brought us 
A way no more expected 
Than when thy sheep 
Passed through the deep 
By crj’stal walls protected. 

Thy glory was our rearward 
Thine hand our lives did cover ; 

And we, even wc 
Have passed the sea, 

And marched triumphant over.” 

The following winter Elijah took leave of the cheap-jack and 
settled down to his old trade in new surroundings. In the West 
Riding of Yorkshire he worked for a weaver till he had money 
enough to buy a loom of his own. He prospered, and brought 
up a large family. All his sons became weavers, and Elijah was 
well content with their prospects in life. He saw clearly that as 
long as the new machines were in the hands of the workers, and 
not of employers such as Brown, they could be a means not to 
lower wages and poverty, but greater output, and much prosperity. 
He died ignorant of the further changes in industty that were to 
ruin the prosperity which his sons and grandsons had come to 
take as a matter of course for hand-loom weavers. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE COMPlfTi: TRAOESMW 

“ U e are ipeakwg now to a traJesman, ako teti up o thop, or tt 
iiarthoJue, and e\pects io get mono , one tfuxt foowfii be a rich tradesman, 
rather than a poor, fine gat man . a grate atizen, not a peacock's feather , 
for he that sets up for a Sir Fophng Fliiltef, instead of a complete tradesman, 
IS rather fit for an hospital of fools than to undertake trade, 
and enter upon ftniineii ’ 

(Daniel Deto*, The Complete English nadettnan, 1725 ) 

“ Serious grate men , men of sourt eomplerwns , money-getting 
men, that spend all their ivne tn getting, and next in anxious care to keep U 
men that are eondtmn'd to be nch, and altiays discontented, or busie For 
ihcte poor-Ttch-men, tie anglers pity them ” 

UiAAC Waltos, The Compleat Angler, i6S3 ) 

In the early years of the eighteenth century. Brown’s Bank, in 
tlie town of Wootton*on-th<*rosae, was a prosperous and much 
respected firm John Corbet Brown, the only son 0/ Corbet 
Brown, the founder of the bank, was to be well provided for 
Since the Toleration Act had ended persecution, the to^vn had 
flourished The panic caused by the Jacobite rebellion once over, 
England settled down to the sober business of making money 
The sons and grandsons of the Puntans of the seventeenth 
century, who attended their new meeting-houses and kept the 
Sabbath as gravely as ever, were almost without evception 
engaged m trade They were not allowed by law to help govern 
the country, to sene m the Army or Navy, or to go to the univer- 
sities Consequently, they turned to trade, and a great success 
they made of it There were certainly opportunities of wealth 
in Wootton, for it lay in the nchest part of England, and the towns- 
people made the most of their opportunities They deposited 
their wealth in the trusted Quaker Bank of Brown in the market- 
place , and when they wanted capital to extend their business or 
for speculation, they also borrowed from Brown’s at good interest 
Early in the reign of George I, Brown’s Bank was lending sev end 
to6 
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mcrcliants of the town money to invest in the South Sea Compan}', 
which was expected to be about to make huge profits by its trade. 
It seemed a most delightful waj' of getting money for nothing, and 
stem Puritans did not think this new gambling at all wrong. The old 
mediajval idea that it was always wrong to let out money at interest 
was quite discredited, and the whole of England was seized by a 
feverish desire to make money by investments. The strangest 
companies were started, and one to import wild jackasses from 
Spain found subscribers. But the South Sea Company seemed 
likely to pay the highest interest to those who lent their money, 
and shares of one hundred pounds were actuall}^ sold for a 
thousand pounds. This could not last, though people were at 
first too excited to consider carefully. Then suddenly they grew 
afraid, and tried to sell their shares, but no one would buy, for 
there was a rumour that all was not well with the trade of the 
company. 

Those who had paid so heavily for their shares were panic- 
stricken, and then the news came that the company had failed. 

In Wootton, every one who had deposited their gold in the bank 
rushed to it, hoping to get it again before it was too late. Those 
too, who had in their possession bank-notes (which had seemed so 
much more convenient than bags of gold), hurried to the distracted 
Corbet Brown to change them. They were all wishing that they 
had kept -their gold in a stocking as their fathers had done before 
them. 

The news had already reached the bank that several merchants 
of the town were ruined. The money they had lost by the failure 
of the company had much of it been borrowed from Browm’s. 
If they could not pay him, neither could he pay the angry and 
frightened crowd that thronged the market-place. The bank had 
to suspend pa3mients and closed down. Corbet Brown had a 
stroke and died. His eleven-year-old son John was left penniless. 
The prosperity of the tovm seemed for tire time to be gone for 
ever. 

Corbet Brown’s son was rescued from his plight by a 
cousin, a draper of the town, who took him into his shop as an 
apprentice. Corbet Brown had never approved of him for he was 
not a Quaker, he liked enjoyment, and he was fond of fine cloth^. 
The new apprentice soon found that these things were no dis- 
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advantage to himself, though he at fitst resented being kept at 
work all day when his cousin and master was enjoyii^ hinuell 
For John Corbet Bro^vn was determined to make the best of his 
ill-tortune and do well as a draper In his cousin’s absence he 
had to manage the customers, and became a skilful salesman, and 
in a few \ean> knew more of the business than the owner 

He learnt that good lace came from Stony Stratford, woven 
stockings from Leicester, ribbons from Coventry, and cotton 
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quilting for petticoats from Manchester He found that there 
was a good sale for all these things, and he was careful never to 
allow his master to let the stock run low 
Fussy housewives found him painstaking and efficient ui the 
shop He would fanng out the whole stock of heavy Taunton 
serges, and the lmsey»woolseys for their curtains, and wait 
patiently while they turned them over and slowly made their 
choice He polished up eveiypancin the twobow*frontcd windows 
of the little shop, so that the silks and flannels and calamancoes 
he had arranged with care m^ht be seen to the best advantage 
On rare and important occasions, l^dy Cotswold herself would 
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stop at the door in her coach, and then Brown would come 
out and bow low, and ask her ladj^ship what he could show 
her. But it was John the apprentice who ran backwards and for- 
^ya^ds ndth printed linens and the most expensive Mantua silks, 
till her ladyship had made her choice. She was so well satisfied 
with her purchases, and the ci\ulity of the new apprentice, that 
she gave a special order that the next consignment of plum- 
coloured cloth for her sen'ants’ liveries should be obtained through 
Bromi’s. 

The part of tlie business that John’s cousin liked best was an 
occasional wsit to London. He Avent up wearing a sword and 
Mg, and returned Anth stories of the gay company he had kept. 
He Avould not alloAV his AA-ife to learn the business, or to help in 
the shop ; he liked her to “ act as a gentleAvoman.” This, he 
thought, AA’ould be achieved if she did not “ stoop to the business,” 
but sat elegantly in her parlour, received Ausits from her neigh- 
bours, and entertained them Avith tea.^ He liked her to go out 
in the fine coach he had bought for her, so that his prosperity 
could be seen and admired by the neighbours. Sometimes she 
would find this life tedious, and say that she Avould hke to learn 
the business in case her husband should die first. This only 
made hun vety angry. 

This love of display seemed A'erj' strange to young John BroAAn. 
He had been carefully reared in an atmosphere of simplicity and 
Mrd Avork. In these things his grandparents had firmly believed. 
He had never been alloAAnd to join in the hunting and haAA'king 
thait many Wootton tradespeople enjoyed. Noaa', AA'hen his cousin 
thus enjoyed himself, he was expected to stay at home and look 
after the business. He spent his spare time, AA'hen he had any, 
m reading improAung books. Not books of religion, though he 
had many which he never opened, that had been passed doAAn to 
him from his grandfather. He preferred books drat Avould help 
mm AA'ith his A\’ork. He was determined to become a rich man. 
'^Tiile Mistress Sarah AA’as beguiling the dullness of gentility by 
reading the neAv romance of Robinson Crusoe, the apprentice 
pored OA''er The Complete English Tradesman, published in 1725 
by the same author, D.vniel Defoe. Defoe had had actud 

'This idea of “gentility” tvas copied from such as Katherine Corbet, not 
toni knights’ ladies of the early seventeenth century'. 
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espcnmtt of business, and had much f'!, 

John read si.th care the model letters for men of husiness to ssntt 
to merehints and customers, and «as. after a tune, entnisteel 
iMth the business letters of the firm the 

When his apprentice daja uetc met h' v,°,, If 

business, for the coustn feared his nvalr) if he set up f 
in the same town . ,, j j 

Wien at last his cousin died, the business was his Uc aiu 
not intend to remain a draper all his life, and thought ® ® 
opportunities of using his knowledge of stuffs to become a c ° ' 

}Ic intended to get on. and as he never spent money on fine clotn 
or amusements, was content to live very simply, and determm 
to marry none but a wealthy wife, he had money to spare to 
extend hia business , . . 

He despised other merchants who did not thins as he thoUp . 
particularly the head of the London firm of Midwinter, w o 
he noticed on his first visit to the capital kept livened **^'^*' 
as if he was a lord, and who was not to be found at his 
m the middle of the morning at a busy time of year mien 
inquired what important business had called 
he was told he had “ gone a-fishing m Hackney marsh ” The id e 
fellow had, m fact, trudged off at daybreak, with bread w 
cheese and a copy of Walton’s CompUal An^lcf itt his pocke 
As he walked he hummed this song (which he had learnt from 
Walton), which would have outraged Brown still further — “ 

“ Life is but vain. 

For ’tis subject to pain. 

And sorrow and short as a bubble , 

’Tis a hodge-podge of business, and money and care, 
And ca^ and money and trouble 

But we’ll take no care 
^\'he^ thcKvcathcr proves fair, 

Nor will we vex now though it nun , 

We’ll banish all sorrow and sing till to-morrow, 

And angle, and angle a^in ” 

As It was, Brown wnmdrew the order from Midwinter’s (it was 
worth fully £50 a ye^), and gave it to a graver citizen Mid- 
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THE COMPLETE TRADESMAN 

winter never deserved the nickname of “ Prosperity ” which the 
people of Wootton applied to John Brown. 

It had not been in the nature of earlier Browns to take an3'thing 
for granted. The}”^ had distinguished themselves in the seven- 
teenth century by their determination to be free to worship as 
they chose, and they -would not accept the authority of the Church, 
or the interference of the Government. 

John Brorni had never known a time when he could not go to 
meeting unhindered, and indeed he went every Sunday to tlie 
meeting-house built in 1689. The only interference he had 
ever knowm was in matters of Business, that annoying occasion, 
for example, when Parliament had been so misguided as to 
attempt to regulate the rates he thought fit to pay the weavers 
for the cloth they had woven, and he was never tired of pointing 
out that the business of the Government was to “ let alone.” 
The less business men were interfered iiith, the better for the 
trade and prosperity of the whole countrj'.^ 

Another kind of interference in his business came from the 
workers in the other branches of the clothing industrj’. He had 
worked up his o-rni way from draper’s apprentice to clothier, and 
he was enterprising enough to want to inquire into evety detail 
of his new business, and see whether accepted methods could be 
improved. This was not at all popular in Wootton, for every one 
knows that any change may cause loss of employment, and few 
men care to take risks with their weekly earnings. For a long 
time Brown had known about the “ flying shuttle ” on Kay’s 
patent loom, before the strike of the weavers had given him an 
excuse for introducing it. 

It was not till long after the excitement of the riot described 
in the last chapter had died doiTO that it had been possible to 
reintroduce the hated looms. Gradually, however, they had 
been accepted by the weavers, who came at last to own at least 
one of the new improved pattern. This enabled them to work 
more quickly, and the shortage of 5^arn became serious. The 
cottage spinners could not supply it fast enough, and experiments 
were made to see if a new spinning-wheel could be made, which 
worked more rapidly. 

It was not till “ Prosperity ” Brown was beginning to grow old 

^ This idea came to be known as Laissez-faire. 
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and had taken hi» son Reuben into the business that the spinning 
problem was sohed bv a man named Huigrewts After many 
e\Denments, he produced a wonderful loom which could actually 
spin sc%cral threads at once No cottager could ha\e afforded to 
bu\ one of these, but '* Prosperity Brown ” could, and did 
Even as an old man he would lose no opportunity of improving 
his business He bought a large number of “ spinning jennies,” 
and buildings were put up where they could be worked In 
these new spinning-sheds he employed women and children, it 
was not hard to learn to manage the jennies, and unskilled labour 
was not expensive The profits were enormous, and the outlaj 
on the new machines, was soon repaid with interest The weavers 
were thoroughly pleased, because they could get all the yam 
they needed w ithom spending whole days tramping out to countr) 
villages, and get it at a cheaper rate There was no machine 
breaking on this occasion It was a senous loss, however, to the 
village people, and some of them began to leave their homes, 
and come into \V'ootton*oo-the*Fosse to live, where thej' could 
get work The factory sj'stcm had begun 
One great advantage of the new sheds, m the eyes of the parish 
officers, whose business it was, among other things, to look after 
homeless children, was that it provided work that even feeble and 
stupid children could do Large numbers of pauper children 
were ” apprenticed ” to Brown and worked in his spinning-sheds 
for twelve hours a day and more It was considered excellent 
that these children should have such an opportunity of doing 
honest work, and should be apprenticed to a trade like the children 
of “ respectable cituens ” No one bothered to reflect that work 
in the sptnning-sheds was not really an apprenticeship, for 
managing jennies was not a trade, and the children were not 
in a way to become masters at the end of sev cn years. Certainly 
Prospenty" Brown, though not unkindly by nature, never 
thought about them at all, except as a part of his nuAinery 
He had never thought of much except his business, and what 
happened to the children when they were not in his employment 
the range of his interests 

ij Y* * ’* Brown thought, the subject was how he 

MUW keep his business up.to^te, and compete with the Lan- 
ire cottons and koilshue woollens that were flooding the 
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market wth new and popular goods, md threatening thesupremacj 
of west country materials A wne came when he retired to bed, 
said he would speak to no one, and that his food was to be left 
at the door His son Reuben knctv that this meant changes in 
the business, for hi$ father always went to bed when he %vanted 
to think 

When he emerged at last, he had made up his mind to install 
water-power in his mills This was far more resolutionary than 
anything that had rver been done before in NVootton It would 
mean new buildings, as well as entirely new and but recently 
invented machinery * Brown had worked out the cost in his head 
as he lay on his back and stared at the ceiling, and decided that 
it would pay him in the cod 

The people of Wootton-on-the-Fos$c were much disturbed at 
the news It seemed unnatural to spin without the pow er of human 
beings, and they feared, besides, that it would mean unemploy- 
ment It was necessary to guard the arrival of the machinenr 
and the building of the water-miU with soldiers On such 
occasions the independent business man appreciated the power of 
the Government 

" Prosperity” Brown died before the water-mills were com- 
pleted, but Reuben earned on the business with as much energy 
and foresight as his father could have done. Sometimes he 
regretted that business was not the steady-going affair that it had 
once been, but a race for the newest methods, when to fall behind 
meant to fail His father once showed him a battered copy of 
the Compute Engiuh Tradesman, which, he said, had been his 
best schoolmaster It was much less than a hundred years old. 
anU vet it utterly old-fashioned, and little use to Reuben, 
or FFtiE had wntten it before the invention of the new machines 
had R volutiomzed industrial methods, and before water-power to 
pm >am had ever been thought of Reuben wondered how long 
new '"‘‘chmesuould be considered efficient, and what changes 
there were still to come 

«««h'ne tailed . ‘ mvet 


lied by CBo^^PTo^. 



CHAPTER XVII 


DR Johnson's London 

“ The tozon is my element ; there arc my friends, there arc my books . . . 
and there arc my amusements. . . 

“ If (said he) I had no duties, and no reference to futurity, I zuould spend 
my life in driving briskly in a post-chaise svith a pretty svoman.” 

(Dr. Johnson, 17S4 and 1777.) 

' . • . Good breeding, you know, docs not consist in lozu botes and formal 
cermony ; but in easy, civil, and respectful behaviour. . . . Anstecr with 
complaisance when you arc spoken to .. . (remember) to drink first to the 
lady of the house, and nc.vt to the master ; not to cat atokwardly or dirtily ; 
not to sit when others stand : and to do all with an air of complaisance, and 
not with a grave, sour look. ... I do not mean a silly insipid smile, that 
fools have svhen they would be civil. ...” 

“ • . . 7 hardly kuoto anything so difficult to obtain, or so necessary to 
possess, as perfect good breeding ; which is equally inconsistent with a still 
formality, an impertinent fonvardness, and an atokward bashfulttcss.” 

(Lord Chesterfield, Letters to his Son, 1742.) 

At Wootton Abbas, on a certain fine morning in 1773, great 
preparations were being made for an important journej'. Anthony 
Corbet, grandson of “ Farmer George,” second Earl of Cotswold, 
was returning to London for the new session of Parliament, of 
which he was a member. For the first time, his younger brother, 
Richard, was to accompany him. Richard was just seventeen, 
and he had hitherto been educated at Wootton Place, where his 
father’s chaplain, an e.xcellent classical scholar, acted as tutor. 
Robert Corbet, his father, felt that Richard had now reached the 
age when he should have a wider experience of life ; for he held 
that whereas “ mere learning wdthout good breeding is pedantry,” 
good breeding gives charm and grace to learning. He did not 
want his son, through living too much in the country, to be a 

rustic booby.” He was fond of telling him that “ to be ill-bred 
and rude is intolerable, and the way to be kicked out of company ” ; 
even bashfulness he held was ungainly and ridiculous. 

To secure that the boy should be at his ease in company, he 
determined to send him to London, and from there to Paris, 
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„ htfooro" tl.« i French cook had more mst.ncnve fcelmg 
towards good manners than an English lord Many "g ^ 

he sard, were too prond to learn from fore.gners, and too st# 
and awkward to bring themselves to speak tn a graceful manner, 
such as he wished to become natural to hts son » _,t,onv 

He had already gn-en similar opportuniues to his son ^ y* 
of whom he was extremely proud He xvas, howeser, somewhat 
disturbed by his extravagance, and hoped that he . 

take after his uncle, Joshua Corbet, whom he certainly 
in appearance (Nearly twenty years earlier, Joshua had beeti 
obliged to leave England, after leading a wild life in London, 
and spending large sums of hi> father’s money on wrds and mne 
and gaiety He was seldom mentioned in the Corbet tamiiy. 
but was believed to be having a successful career in the tasi 
India Company ) . 

Richard greatly admired his elder brother, and it was a grea 
moment for him when four sptnted horses brought the chaise to 
the door \Vhcn Anthony was ready, they sped down the drive, 
and turned out of the iron gates into the Lxindon road, at the 


magnificent speed of ten miles an hour 

Cottigers came running out to dutch their children and to 
seethe “Quality” pass by The smart travelling post-ch^se 
(built by Hatqiet’s of Lwig Acre), was much admired It had 
been newly painted, plum colour, with yellow wheels, the 
postillions and groom wore Lord Cotswold’s plum-coloured 
livery, and his coat-of-amis was emblazoned on the panels 
They bowled along for some miles very smoothly, for the 
Turnpike was owned by Lord Cotswold and was in excellent 
repair The ruts m other stretdies of road were so deep that 
Anthony (when he had been flung against Richard for the thir 
time in five minutes), said he would have hts next conveyance 
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measured to fit them, since there seemed but little chance of ever 
improvdng the surface. A groom rode beside ibe carnage an 
paid tlie tolls to the gate-keepers, so that no time was ^\^sted. 
men the posting inn at last was reached, a boy had already 
given warning of their coming, and horses were ready to take 
them on to the next stage, where Richard hoped they would rest 
and eat. It was pleasant to feel as they dro\c ^long tliat ey 
were the fastest equipage on the road, for the po^ilhons saw to 
it that neither stage-coach nor chaise passed them. cn nt on} , 
who loved speed, had to order tliem to check on a steep hill, 
when the chaise seemed in imminent danger of turning o' jn 
They were fortunate in having no accidentb , t e} i n 
stick in the mud. lose the road, or fall into a ditch ; though the} 
passed a less fortunate coach whose driver had been t rown 
into a chalk-pit and killed, and the passengers were being rescued 
with difficultv’ from beneath the wreckage. , 

Anthony had hoped to make Maidenhead on t le ® ’ 

but at the previous stage tlie landlord of the mn to 
the Thicket was toq dangerous to drive through a er 
that if he had money or valuables with him he would be we 
advised to wait till daylight. Richard was all for > 

said that the landlord was frightening them m order 
book rooms with him ; both brothers, the groom, an p 
lions were armed. Anthony ascertained dia le there 

extremely comfortable one, and that he had acquain ^ 

with whom he could enjoy wine from tl'C excellent ^llars the place 
boasted ; and so, to Richard’s great disappomtocnt, 
orders that he w'ould not need fresh horses ti eig , 

following morning. At Maidenhead ne.xt 
three coaches had been held up the previous <,afelv away, 

fully robbed, and that the highivaymen ha n ^ 

Richard would have liked to have helped ^ .‘nltins of the 
studied his road-map (as well as he could or ^ ^ i countrs' 
chaise), to see if there was any more desolate or w 

beuveen Maidenhead and London which were 

The map he used m one ^ th^ 

then becoming increasingly popu'^- \ country immediately 
W’hich merely show'ed the roads and me ^ j nearly 
adjoining them. (This style of map had been ^n^enteci ne y 
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one hundred years previously by John Ogilby, who had published 
in 1675 a handsome volume of these maps, which Richard had 
often looked at in his fatlier’s librar}-.) Richard’s road-book was a 
smaller work, more suitable for use on a journey, which had 
appeared in 1764, and was called Britannia Dcpicta, or Ogilby 
Improved. 

As they drew near London, Anthonj' pointed out Lord Holland’s 
house, just visible among the woods of Kensington, and by the 
time they reached Hyde Park Corner they felt they were in 
London. It took a long time still to rattle their way down 
Piccadilly, through fashionable Soho to Corbet House, in Queen 
Square, on the northernmost edge of the towm. Richard was 
amazed at tlic size of London, and it was said to be still growing, 
constantly swallowing up fresh villages. He could see from his 
map that the city of London was only a part of the whole vast 
extent, that stretched along the bank of the 'Ihames. From 
Blackwall to Hyde Park, from Islington to Lambeth, was virtually 
one immense city. Anthony recognized many friends as they drove 
through the streets, and seemed glad to be back again from what 
he described as the exile of the country'. Richard observed that 
the cut of his own clothes did not seem at all fashionable, and 
determined that his first visit should be to the tailor. 

Within a few days he had ordered and received three new suits, 
in the new and sober colourings dictated bj' Anthony* : a dark 
green with gold binding, a brown similarly* bound, and a plain 
blue. He then began to enjoy himself. There was a much talked 
of, and very successful new play, by Oliver Goldsmith, She 
Stoops to Conquer, to which he w'cnt with Anthony. He hoped 
he appeared less of a boor than Tony Lumpkin, tliough he was so 
new to London. He also w'cnt in a riotous party, to a revival of 
The Beggar’s Opera, wdiich his grandfather had seen 
the play was new*. Richard remembered hearing his^ father 
say it was a thoroughly bad play* for ymung men, since it made 
highway robbery appear a desirable occupation and an easy way 
to wealth. He had added that Dr Johnson in his life of John Gay, 
the author, had endorsed this opinion. After theatres, Anthony 
■would sometimes visit Vauxhall Gardens, or invite friends to his 
house where they would play cards till it was daylight. ^ 

Since the hunting accident which had made him an invalid 
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his father’s library was RoKrt Corbet’s greatest interest, and 
Richard had been giien sescral commissions to carry out for hts 
father He was to \isit the \\eU*Lnown bookshop of the brothers 
Dilly in the PouUrv, to purchase for the library of Wootton a 
copy of Mr Boswell’s account of Corsica He was also to buy 
several works recently published bv Mr STK.MLts m New Street, 
which his father \\:u. anxious to add to his collection 'Fhesc 
included MstKEsyiES Van oj ttfbnz and BlackSTose’s Com- 
mtntanes He was disappointed tolind that no account of CaFTAIN 
Cook’s famous circumnaxigalion of the xxorld yyas jet forth- 
coming 

It was at the house of Mr hntMixN that Richard saw for the 
first time the tamous Dr Joiisvon Uc recognized him from 
an impersonation that David Oarrick, the actor, who was a 
friend ol Anthony’'., had given for his benefit He almost 
expected to h« ar him saj. as Garrick had made him do “ Davy 
has some convivial pleasantry about him, but ’tis a futile fellow,” 
for the ulk turned on no other than *' Dxvy ” GxiuuCK himself 
GvRRiLK had Saul of hun, Richard remembered . ” Dr Johnson 
v\ill shake the laughter out of jou ” , and sure enough, he saw 
the grave printer rook with laughter, and Dn Johnson himself 
indulge his own huge roar, and roll from side to side Richard 
was amazed, for ho had always been taught that to laugh im- 
moueratcl) was most undignified, and not at all genteel He also 
noticed that the cl ithes of the learned man were rusty with age 
md as carelessly put on as tlioae of his own grandfather, “ Fanner 


WTien Anthony was m the House Richard amused himself by 
buy ing himself a v.i Kr, and sailing in Chelsea reach, or bj nding 
in the park, or by making expeditions to fnends m the country 
round Undon He Would often nde to Richmond or to Twicken- 
ham He aUo amused himself by watching nvo executions at 
iyburn-a highwayman and a fotger-both of whom met their 
death with d.gmtj, and even with cheerfulness Bedlam, too, 
then open to the public, and he did not f.d to tale an oppor- 
tunity of vipvnng the unhappy lunatics, 

One of visitt to Twickenham had been to see Horace 
Ji ALPOLE, the author of the Gothic romance. The Cattle cf 
Otranto, at his wonderful house. Strawberry Hill He vvas 
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verj' curious to see the house itself, which was said to be strange 
and romantic, and truly Gothic; and also the private printing 
press there from which his fatlrer, a friend of Walpole’s, had 
several much-prized books. Walpole gave Richard a copy of 
the Life of Lord Herbert 0/ Cherbury, and told him to convey it 
to his father when he returned to Wootton, and he many times 
e.xpressed his regret that Robert Corbet’s health prevented him 
from coming to visit Strawberry Hill. 

One day Antliony had decided on an evening vith some of the 
wildest of his friends, and wished to be rid of Richard. To his 
great relief, he was able to prevail on Garrick to take his brother 
to dine in the company of no less exciting people than Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Dr Johnson, and Oli\^ Goldsmith, and several of 
their friends vdth whom they were to spend an evening. 

Richard had seen Dr Johnson several times since his first 
encounter at Mr Strahan’s, twice at the Mitre Tavern, drinking 
coffee in the company of Mr Boswdll, and once driving in Mr 
Strah.an’s coach. He hoped that if he was privileged to dine at 
the same table, he might have the good fortune to hear him make 
one of those trenchant remarks for which he was famous, and w'hich, 
it was said, Mr Boswell w'as collecting and meant to make into 
a book one day. He expected that Goldsmith, too, -would be 
a brilliant talker judging by the play, but Garrick said that he 
Would only like to be. He repeated, in Johnson’s manner, a 
remark he had heard made about the poet. “ Goldy -writes 
like an angel, and talks like Poll Parrot.” “Johnson,” he 
added, “ will call him Goldy% though he knows he thinks it an 
irisult, and Goldsmith is so jealous that I have knowm liim seize 
his hat and rush from the room, to hide his mortification, rvhen 
Johnson has outshone him in argument.” 

After this Richard wondered what Goldsmith’s fate Avould be 
that evening, and \vas quite glad to see him launched into a 
vivacious discourse. But just in the middle of it. Dr Johnson 
Was observed to be rolling himself, as was his habit rvhen he -wished 
to speak. Immediately a German w'ho was sitting next to Gold- 
smith interrupted, exclaiming, “ Stay, stay, Tochtor Shonson is 
going to say something.” Richard lost what Dr Johnson did say 
^ his interest in the rage and mortification of the silenced poet. 
During the evening Richard gathered something of Johnson s 
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respect for law and order, his veneration for «tablished institu- 
tions. and his strong feeling that women should be model, 
delicate, submi&.i\ e It surprised him. luving heard how 
had proudly made his own wav m the world, and had, mthout 
the help of any patron, made and published his great dicOon^, 
and that he had independently dedicated it to the booksellers 
of London, to listen to him now defending hard and fast hn« 
of class distinction ' Sir, ’ he heard him say, “ it is our du^ 
to maintain the suhurdination ot ciwlized society”; and in this 
connection Richard understood that it was clearly the public du J 
of a man ot rank whose daughter had “ made a mean marriage 
to treat her with “ an infle\ibie steadiness of displeasure 

Women should certainly submit meekly to paternal authority, 
and further, as Richard fully agreed, it was most improper of a 
woman to sing in public, and (in spite of Madkme le BsW) tot 
a woman to turn portrait painter and “stare in men’s faces 
was" very indelicate in a female ’ 

\fteni ards, Richard had good reason to remember the dismssion 
about ducllinc, though at the time its justification seemed self- 
evident He himselt had never had a doubt but that a man 
mu't defend his honour He had not thought that anyone would 
need to try and reconale the practice with the Chnstian religton* 
nor that anvone would ever question the necessity of war , so he 
wxs not specially interested to hear Johnson declare that duels 
were ' more justifiable than a war m which thousands go fortn, 
without any cause of personal quarrel, and massacre each other 


Richard drove home aflctwards in a hackney carnage, and at 
the door of the house in Queen Square narrowly escaped a collision 
with another carnage which was proceeding in the most irregular 
fi'.hion along the street He got out and paid his fare, and saw 
that the strange behaviour of the other carnage was due to a 
violent quarrel m progress between the coachman and one ®f jhc 
sev eral y oung men that occupied it Dnver and passenger prodded 
each other with kword-hilt and whip-handle, and at last the 
cvcitcd fare climotd on to the box, and the two men crashed to 
the ground Richard watched them pick themselves up, and then 
saw, to hts astonishment, that the angry coachman was dis- 
entangling himself from his brother Anthony, and that Anthony 
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■was more than a little drunk. The night watch arrived at this 
moment, and Richard thought it prudent to coax his brother to 
comply with their demand that he should go to the watch-house, 
and when there, should pay the fine demanded. The watch were 
not surprised, for such incidents were of nightly occurrence. 

Some nights later, Anthony took Richard with him, first to a 
theatre, where he saw his guide of anotlier evening, David 
Garrick, act ; and afterwards with Anthony’s friends, to spend the 
evening at cards. They were playing faro, and .\nthony enjoyed 
a remarkable run of luck, winning his stake time after time. 

The wine, tlie hot room and the high stakes combined to 
produce an atmosphere of tense excitement. Richard looked 
on with anxiet)’, for he saw that Charles Willoughby, one of the 
players, w'as losing his temper faster even than his fortune. Both 
tlie young men were as excited as they were reckless, and when 
Willoughby declared that such cards as Anthony held were never 
dealt him by fortune, Antliony leapt to his feet, hotly repudiating 
the insinuation and making unsteady lunges w'ith his drawn 
sword. If Richard and the more sober of his companions had 
not restrained him, Anthony would have run Wfilloughby through 
the body then and there. 

The matter could only end in one way', and Richard was not 
surprised to hear his brother challenge Willoughby to a duel. 
Richard at once offered himself as his brother’s second, but 
Anthony’s friends thought him too y'oung, and an older and 
more experienced man w'as chosen in his stead. W'illoughby, as 
the challenged, had the right to name the weapon ; and he chose 
to fight with pistols. 

Richard noticed that Anthony'’s friends looked gloomy, and 
the second told him that Willoughby was a noted shot. He w'as 
known to have killed three men in duels, so there was little hope 
that he would fire his w'eapon in the air. This was sometimes 
done to satisfy honour when neither of the opponents really' 
wished to kill the other. The seconds met to discuss time and 
place, and Hyde Park at day'break the following morning was 
chosen for the meeting. 

The brothers returned home. Anthony was sober enough 
now, and he spent the rest of the night cleamng his pistols and 
vriting a few letters. Just before darTO he set out for Hy'de 
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Park. Ridiard accorapanvn? him m silence Anthony’s second 
was already there, and Charles ^^•moushbJ and mo fnends could 
be seen approaching The seconds had measured the ground 
and examined the pistols In silence each duellist picked up ms 
weapon and in silence strode to his appointed pbee, then 
turned and waited for the signal to fire 

Richard suddenly realized that his brother was in deadly peril, 
and for a moraen' turned away his head Two reports sounde 



simultaneously, and as the smoke cleared away' Richard saw 
Ixith men stretched on the ground Willoughby' was only' stunned ; 
the bullet had grazed his head, and he soon recovered and was 
able to make his way home 

Anthony was dearly very badly hurt, and Richard had some 
difficulty in getung him back to his lodging He neier spoke 
again, and a lets hours later he died Richard was left to post 
home with the news, and to console his father as best he might 
He could at least declare tfiat Anthony had behaved irreproach- 
ably, and liad met his death like a gentleman 
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THE DECORATION OF A LONDON HOUSE IN 1 780 

Indostan . . . the country of the Great Mogtd : . . . produces great 
quantum of silks and cottoyis : we trade with it vay much, atid our East 
nata Co 7 npany has a great settlement at Fort St, George. . . . H'e cany 
on a great trade with China , . . from whence sue bring all our tea atid 

(Lord Chesterfield, Letters to his Son, 1742.) 

From the day of his brother’s death Richard Corbet considered 
himself a man. By 1780 he had become a Member of Parlia- 
ment, belonged to Brooks’s, the great VTiig Club, of which 
CHARLES Jmies Fox and Edmund Burke were members, and 
could consider both as his friends. Charles James Fox he held 
to be the greatest of statesmen as M'ell as the best of companions. 
It would at this time have been hard to say which was the 
greater, Fox’s - dislike for King George III as King, or King 
George’s detestation of Fox as a member of the Government, 
mchard fully shared Fox’s opinions and his comdetion that King 
Gmrge and the Tories were a danger to the liberties of England. 

Could the grave and learned soldier. Sir Francis Corbet, who 
lad been dead for a hundred years, have seen his descendant, 
e might have disapproved strongly of the gay life he led in 
London ; but he must have rejoiced to know that the parliamentar}' 
traditions of his family AA'ere being maintained. He would have 
been well pleased to hear Richard support with skill and vigour 
^d several Latin quotations, the motion before the House of 
Commons that “ the power of the Crown has increased, is 
increasing, and ought to be diminished.” It was a subject after 
bis own heart. 

In 1780, politics were not Richard’s first interest. He was 
s lortly to be married, and was anxious to make Corbet House 
look its best for his bride. In his eyes it wore an old-fashioned 
ond shabby air, for it had been built in tire reign of Queen Anne, 
nnd nearly all the furniture belonged to that period. He was 
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making a tour of inipcction one day, eonsidenng carefully how he 
should improve h’a house, when he heard the sound of wheels 
Looking out through the small oblong panes of one of the upper 
\mdovvs, he saw a coach stop at his own door An old man 
with a very vcllow face stepped out, whom Richard did not 
reco^ize at all He went dowm to welcome his guest, and found 
he was no other than his father s brother, Joshua Corbet llis 
wild jouth was now forgotten, he had returned from India a 
wealthy and childless old man He had heard that Richard was 
living at Cufhcl House, and determined to visit Kim before he 
made the joumev to \\ ootlon 

He seemed Richard thought rather a fierce old man, with a 
cholenc blue eve but he regarded Richard with approval, and 


greeted him m the most fnendlv manner 

Richard u-htred in Ins guest, and ordered sherry and biscuits 
Over these the old nun scru'inired hiv nephew, and asked him 
innumerable questions He did not know that his brother Robert 
was dead, and was rejoiced to hear that his father, Lori Cotsweld, 
was atiU alive, and though nearly eighty, still able to take an 
interest in hts estate He IooKitJ with sympathy and interest at 
Sir Josm s Rev solo’s portrait of Anthony, whom he remembered 
Nas a bov at Eton 

v\Miile they are drinking their wine we may as well take the 
opportunity of looking carefully at their picture They are both 
wearing powdered wigs, as had been the mode then for nearly a 
centum , though Richard's children will look upon them as old- 
fishiontd \ It IS cunous that they had remained popular for so 
long, for tncy must have been hot and uncomfortable Some 
people powdered their own hair, which was cooler, but that had 
disadvantagesyoo, because a wig could at least be sent to the 
barber's to be Pressed, whereas a man would have to go him-'Clf 

S there wnile his own hair was powdered and tied. So, 
people shavVd their heads as Richard has done, and wore a 
ap to keep fthcir pates warm when they w ent to bed 
e Joshua’s Jylothes arc less stylishly cut than Richard's, 
lid not care About new-fangled way s This did not matter 
was not necc^ary for everybody to dress exactly alike), 
le Joshua is wl^ng a fuH-skirted coat to hts knees, with 
waistcoat undei-neath The fashionable Richard has a 
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coat mth cut-away tails, the remote ancestor of the tail-coat men 
still wear as part of tlicir evening dress. He has a short waistcoat, 
which, again, is not so very’ different from a modem one. His 
tight-fitting knee-breeclies (made of buckskin), are not so modem, 
and, as he lived in the eighteentli centuiy, he naturally wore 



UNCLE JOSHUA AXD RICHARD CORBET DRINK SHERRI 


colours, not the sober browns and greys and black w hich men 
choose now. 

Botli Richard and Uncle Joshua wear fine linen shirts fprobabh 
Irish linen) which show frilled cuffs. Uncle Joshua is a ve^’ 
particular person, and Richard, too, is fastidious, so tiiese cufe 
are fresh and white. Diny% slovenly people sometimes aUowed 
them to get quite grubby and covered witli snuff as w ell. 

The chairs they are sitting on, and the table between them 
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have a history of iheir own Unlike Uie furniture of l^e rest of 

the house do not belong to the reign of QopN Anne They 

i-e mide’of mahogany, and their wide seats and elaborate design 
and carving show that they belong to the middle of the centu^ 
Thev are in the style of CmPTENDti-E, the great cabinet-maker 
and may even have been designed by Chippendale himself 

^chard’s grandfather, George Corbet, m one of his rare visits to 
town, had jokingly staked his chairs, in a wager the friends 
who sat on them, that Robert Walpole would not let England go 
to war with Spam m 1739 Unluckily for him, the people of 
England made such a commofon that the great minister Hvho 
had kept the country at peace for nearly twenty years) vvas oblige 
to declare war George Corbet’s fnends roared with laughter, 
and sent their footmen round to fetch the chairs Then of couRG 
he had to buy new ones, and here they arc He must have bet e 
away a table too, for the ■’ claw and ball ” carved table, beween 
Richard and Uncte Joshua, is of the same date as the chairs 
On It may be seen the sherry glasses, and Uncle Joshua s box 


01 snun . ^ 

When they had finished their sherry, Richard offered to sh^ 
his unde the house, which the old man had not seen ®'bce the 
days before he went to India Uncle Joshua pointed suddenly 
to a black lacquer cabinet, witli Chinese designs on it in gold 
It was an English copy of Eastern work, and Richard’s grand- 
father, who, like other people of his time, greatly admired such 
tilings, had bought it “ 1 remember that as a boy,” he said 
■■ You would never have seen that kind of thing in England if rt 
hadn't been for the East India Company Our trade has brought 
Chinese silks and lacquers and porcelain into the country , a great 
deal more could come in if the Government allowed it We have 


muslins and cottons, too, that you can’t buy in this country 
because the Government is too much afraid of throwing English 
spinners and weavers out of work by flooding their market with 
foreign goods ” » 

Richard had always liked the strange ornate cabinet, and wished 
he had more such treasures He said as much to Uncle Joshua, 
who seemed pleased at his nephew's love of “ chinoisenc,” and 
assumed a mystenous air “ If you like imitations, what would 
you sav to the real thing?” he asked Richard replied that he 
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would think himself most fortunate to possess real Chinese work, 
but that genuine Chinese furniture and ornaments were highly 
prized and verj’ hard to obtain. Uncle Joshua chuckled, and then 
quite suddenly took his leave. Almost as suddenly Richard found 
he had come back, but not alone this time. Lackeys were arri-sring 
staggering under hea\y crates. Airs. Kitt}', the housekeeper, came 
hunting out to see what could be happening, and began to tlimk 
the place would never be straight again. 

The astonished Richard now’ saw present after present unrolled 
before his ej'es. Beautiful rugs from Persia and India, rolls of 
silk from China, and tall, blue Chinese vases. whole dinner- 
seiaice too, of Chinese porcelain, such as Richard had never seen 
before. The design we should call “ willow pattern,” which \yas 
tinknown in England before this time. His own dinner-senrice 
'vas of silver, and at Wootton Place gold plate was used on state 
occasions. Uncle Joshua assured his nephew that once he was 
accustomed to eating from a porcelain plate, he would never care 
for gold or silver again. 

^The arrangements of Mm. Kitty, tlic housekeeper, for five 
0 clock dinner were sadly put about by all tlie excitement, so 
Uncle Joshua carried Richard off to dine with him, leaHng Airs. 

to find safe places for the porcelain, the Chinese idols, 
me ivorj' chessmen, the rugs, and the silk hangings with which 
•^lo Joshua’s generosit}' had strewn the hall. 

Richard tasted chutney and curry for the first time, and^ burnt 
s mouth. Uncle Joshua showed him his batliroom, which 
-Anglo-Indians affected, and Richard was more surprised to 
near that his uncle had a daily bath than he had been at t^ heat 
° t e curry. He considered fitting up a bath room in Cor et 
ouse, and wondered what conseiwative Airs. Kitt) would saj 
2 hawng to heat and earn’ upstairs such a quantity of water. 

if tlie water-supply of the house would pro\e 

listened till midnight to strange stories of the c^pany- 
snA-u fi^d know’n Clis’E, and had fought the Fren , 

tn t j India when the business of the company w as o } 

not to govern as well. It seemed .likely m i/So 
conn ^ about to lose her American colonies ^d new 3 

quered Canada too, hence it w’as consoling to Richar 
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consider the opinion sltongl) held bj Joshua Corbet, that a new 
and fully as important an Empire was growing up in India 
The day following Uncle ]o^>hua’3 \isit, Richard drove down 
to Robert Street, Adelphi, off the Strand, to call on the most 
fashionable architect of the day. Robert Admi He had often 
Msited the new group of streets there to see his friend, David 
Gvrrick, who knew the Adam brothers well (he sometimes 
amused himself m their company by playing a Scotch game called 
golf, which they tncd to teach him) Garrick was a great admirer 
of their work, which claimed to be classical in the truest and purest 
sense of the word , and Richard himself would have liked a house 
planned and dLtoraied throughout in the new style This being 
too expensive an undertaking, he had determined on redecorating 


two rooms for the special use of his bnde 

He looked with approval at the Adelphi bouses as he made 
hts wav to Robert Street He remembered the site well as a boy, 
before tht Anevt brothers had bought it, shored up the steep 
slope with brickwork, and bu»lt there Then it had been nothing 
but a precipitous slope of evibsmelling mud, on which a few 
hovels wen. precariously perched, they had always seemed »n 
imminent dinger of slipping into the Thames, for there was no 
embankment in those days 

In the office in Robert Street (v\hich latter the senior partner 
had named after himself), Richard glanced approvingly at the 
delicate moulding of the plaster ceiling above his head, and 
thought that it was far more beautiful than the elaborate plaster- 
work at v\ ootlon Place Conceited and pretentious the Scotsmen 
might DC, as every one said, but he liked their work and meant to 
have some of it in Corbet House 

RoboitAdim visitedlhc house, and a large room on the ground 
loor WM cho»en for a music-room, and a smaller one upstairs 
for a ^udoir, for it was thought that these would be most 
acceptable to a ‘ lady of fashion *' A boudoir might be what we 
should call a large drawing-room, or, as m this case, a spcaally 
co>y little room, to serve both as dressing-room and for the 
^eption of specially mtimitc fnends The old fumilure of the 
time of Qceen A-svi was dcared away, for the curved backs and 
bowed legs of the chairs did not seem at all m keeping with 
modem taste, the very candlesticks had to harmonize vnth the 
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decorative scheme of the new room, and a carpet had to be ordered 
in which the pattern would “ reflect ” the design of the new 
ceiling. The old things were stored in the attics, relegated to 
the servant’s hall, or sent down to Wootton. Here they were 
seen by Tucker, the skilful carpenter in Wootton Courcy, when 
he was doing some work for Lord Cotswold. He was filled with 
admiration for them ; he had never seen furniture in that style 
before. He asked to be allow’ed to copy them, w’hich he did in 
oak and elm, and sold them to Jonathan Corbet after the fire at 
Wootton Manor Farm, for his new house. 

Mrs. Kitty w’as veiy cross for many w’eeks, w’hile Ad-Uvi’s 
S cottish and Italian w'orkmen were in the house, stripping old 
plaster and panelling from the w'alls, and putting in new. 

Meamvhile, in the city of Bath, Lady Betty, for whom all this 
disorder was being caused, was herself very busy making ready 
for her w'edding. Richard came to see her when he could, and 
told her about Uncle Joshua, and the progress of the new wmrk. 



CHAPTER XIX 


r OP FASHION IN 1780 


•• 1 :a had *0.^ v™ »"•< i;-”* “S? 

/<#ii fid! of potider end black p ns end a great aahson on top oj it ^ 

fe e 'look ^indifferent to a dui before hast teas dressed 
Sh ^ ^’e to make use ofaeomb/or mxself I cannot tdl.formyhnr 
ss to much entangled . . j 

‘ 1 our dutifsd and affedtonale though tinpolisnea 

Evelina ' _ ___v 

(FrOTi Cs eluta. by Faxn-» Burnct, i77» ) 


In 17 ^ 0 , Ladv Bett\ was se%cntecn , “ her manners just fotoa 
from the awkwardness and shvness of a girl , her person pi^JOS* 
and her mind about as ignorant and uninformed as the f^aic 
mmd at seicnteen usuallv is ’* She had been out of the 
room for tiro vears, and had been recently brought to Battii 
wherfc she might see something of the world before she went to 
London as Richard Corbet’s wife 
Lad) Betty was lery happy in Bath There was so much to 
see in the gay shops, iLsplaying the eery latest fashions m gowns 
and nbbons and muslins TTicre were dances, and the dailv 
nsits to the pump room, where fashionable people thank tw 
waters there were the baths themsebes, bj no means confined 
to ini'alids, and an excellent theatre too The not Aery remote 
time when she had stitched her sampler under her mother’s s^ncl 
eye, and written copy books, and reluctantly studied French and 
music and deportment, seemed delightfully far aivay amidst the 
exatements of Bath 

Bath in thorf days was as busy and as fashionable as a capita 
cit) The suilace of the roads had improved wonderfully dunng 
the second half of the century, and people could dnve to 
without discomfort Lady Betty's father and mother had 
brought her in their own coach, and actually Avithout a smglc 
accident dunng the whole journey 

\Mien Richard was able to be in Wootton, it was not a long 
•3* 
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journey to Bath, and when he came to stay there were expeditions 
to Clifton and to Blaize Castle. He drove her in his own curricle, 
at great speed, so that her aunt, w'ho had always to accompany 
her in another conveyance, was sometimes anxious lest she should 
be left behind altogether. Betty was not supposed to read novels, 
which ■were considered frivolous waste of time for a young lady, 
but she had managed, noNvithstanding, to read The Castle of 
Otranto, which had greatly stimulated her romantic interest in 
Blaize Castle. In it she hoped to find secret stainvays and hidden 
mysteries, and she was proportionately disappointed. Richard 
promised to take her, when she came to London, to see the 
“ Gothic Castle ” at Strawberry Hill, belonging to the author of 
Otranto, which, he assured her, was full of ancient treasures, and 
as turreted and ornate as she could wish. 

Knowing her partiality for novels, he had brought her a new 
one called Evelma, and in it Lad}' Betty was able to taste in advance 
the enjoyments of London. She felt a great deal older and wiser 
than Evelina, for she had spent two seasons in Bath itself (it 
was no novelty to her to have her hair powdered), but it was 
exciting to read about the dances Evelina went to, and tlie opera, 
and her dangerous adventures in Vauxhall Gardens. 

Evelina had to be read secretly by candle-light, for by day 
the preparation of her wedding finery demanded all her time. 
Dresses of silk and muslin and brocade had to be made ready, 
sud 'when at last she came to London she had quite as many as 
^uy "woman could want. 

Nothing could have given her greater pleasure than the roonis 
that had been made ready for her. She knew that her boudoir 
Would be the envy of all her friends. The walls had been hung 
^''"ith silk hangings of Chinese design, instead of being panelled 
m Wood and painted, as in the new music-room. London 'ivas 
l^s smoky then than now, so silk hangings were less unpractical 
man they would be to-day ; and they set off Uncle Joshua s 
Chinese gifts to perfection, and gave exactly the right air o 
chinoiserie ” to the room. Richard’s only regret was that lus 
friend Garrick had never seen his Chinese treasures, since he 
would have so much appreciated them.^ 

tho furniture, designed and painted in Chinese stj’le, may be seen at 

' 'ctoria and Albert Museum. He died in i779" 
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Lady Bettj was delighted with the printed Indian cotton which 
had been used for the fringed, looped-back curtains, and with 
the “ Adam ” ceiling , but the dressing-table seemed to the 
mostwonderfulthingintheroom She 
sat down on the low seat and admired 
her reflection in the mirror Then she 
opened all the drawers intended for the 
boxes of powder and rouge, the heavily 
scented pomades for her powdered 
coiffeur, and the preparations of rose- 
- marv, elder, and watch-hazel for her 
J complexion 

W \ washing cabinet that had a folding 
III top to hide away basin and soap-dish 
I ' stood m a comer, made of mahogany 
with a narrow band of paler satmwood 
mlav A semi-circular table, in inaN 
ijuetrj with a glass behind it, stood 
against a wall, and with some chairs 
and a settee the little room seemed to Lady Betty to lack nothing 
Richard told her that the furniture had been designed by TjtO'Lts 
Shulctos, whose simple and graceful designs 
were most suiUble for an " Adam ” room 

SutR-CTON had also designed a set of chairs 
with harp-shaped backs, specially appropnale 
for the music-room 

Thc\ had many wedding presents, includ- 
ing beautiful siUer candlesuds, snuff-boxes, 
a teapot . a coffee-pot d ream jug and a 
jug for hot water The- c twoteacaddies, 
each fitted with a lock, for tea at that time w as 
c!ght«n shillings a pound The um shape of 
the siher coffee-set was >cr> popular at that 
time, aid w as Uocd not only for jugs and sugar- 
lT' , bedposts, and for 

lie knobs on fire-screens, and for the fire- 
greens themseUcs 

I’ncle Joshua was most interested m the 
china lliat was gwen to Lady Betty \Micn he i 
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it ^vas 

covered with a glaze 
German discovered 


left home, china was still but little used in England, for few 
S P fortunate enough to have friends in the East, and 
'hen Europeans first tried to imitate fine porcelain 
\eTy rough affair, just" earthenware c( 
teat easdy chipped off. men at last a 

maldng hard porcelain, it soon became 
snmp among the presents were 

riioii. ^ ^ ohina .figures, a shepherd and a shepherdess from the 
vicp P'^^^ones, a tea set from Derby, a dinner-sendee, and a 
ase designed by Josi.^h Wedgwood. Uncle Joshua was fond of 
hk n ^ and workmanship, and comparing it with 

liarl j hm^e treasures. He was fond of repeating a storv' he 
ordp '^^1 ^^'EDGWOOD, that the great potter gave strict 

farin^- ^ ^ perfect specimens of his china must leave his 

nprfp^f* shape of a cup, or its colouring, fell short of 

broken up, so that no one could say that a 
ootte ° ' ''^“g'vood china was not a perfect example of the 
pride in perfect craftsmanship makes the 
to-ri eighteenth-century artists most precious to us 

be proud to possess but one of ail his 
piece of the furniture that he had chosen unth 

fortunate enough to secure the sendees of Rojiney, 
great portrait-painter, to make a full-length picture of his udfe. 
tlip'^ hung in tlie gallery in Wootton Place, and held to be 
beautiful of all tlie portraits of Corbet ladies. 

^ a y Bettj' insisted on seeing and doing everything that could 
walk^H^ • London. She went to Ranelagh and 

tain H Kensington Gardens by day, and danced, enter- 
that^ f to the theatre and the opera by night. She said 

London she would never enjoy even the theatre at 
acted specially when she had seen Sherid.^n’s new play^ 
Shp h ^ Scandal , and seen tire wonderful Mrs SiDDO^fS. 

too beautiful Linley sisters in Batli, and Sheridan, 

fg ’ bad married one of them, before he had made himself 
briir*^^ ^ dramatist. Sheridan came to Corbet House, where his 
to '^^^.^^^''^J^ation so infected the company, that they all seemed 

1 ^be world appeared a very' gav and delightful 

to be in. 
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THE END OF THE OPEN-FIELD VILLAGE 


Therr are but ttia modit mrlostag eommons First by unammou 

ctmsent Or steon£\ bv id oj Parluiment obtained bv the pttitwn ^ a 

crrlain proportion of tin commoners the 

only b\ Ignorance, prtjudice, or selfishness is preeltided front dejeatWo 
ends of prttate edt antage and publit utJtt\ ” . . 

‘ hloral eStcts of an tnjunous tendency accrue to the cottager u 
common ngbtij The possesston of o cote or tseo, icsth a hog, and 
geese, naijrallv exalts the peasant, in hu oten conceptton, aboie liu bretn 
in the same ranA of lOfwt) In sauntering after his cattle, he a^a 

a habit of indolence Day-labour becomes disgusting , and at length the sat 
of a half-fed calf, or hog, furnishes the meaiu of adding intemperance 

^ 

(J Bhxiscslev. General Tirtj of the Agncidtvre of the County oj 
Somertet in 1793 ) 


In 1775 Joe Tucker w as bom in Wooiton Courcy, v^hen George IH 
was King of England About this time the spinning jetuiy ‘J®': 
been introduced into Wootton-on-the-Fosse, with the result that 
the weavers no longer came to the village to buy iTHTi Tlie sight 
and sound of his mother spinning were among his carli«t 
memories , and he and his brothers and sisters had had to help 
to card the jam in readiness for her Joan, his mother, had been 
glad to have spinning money against illness, or a bad harvest, or 
fire or flood, but as Joe grew older the pnee of spun yam gKW 
lower and lower At last Joan was forced to say that she could 
compete no longer with the new machines m Brown’s spmning- 
shed and her wheel lay idle m a comer 
Her husband told her not to mind, for with the help of the boj's 
he would earn enough for both From their few sheep was wool 
enough for the clothes ofthefarmly, from their cows, milk, corn 
and flxx too, enough for their needs No doubt more might have 
be<m done with the land if Joseph had made it a full-time busine^. 
and not worked as a carpenter as well More scientific metho^ 
might likewise have been employed, but he was not disposed 
136 
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to do anything that had not been done before. Though there 
^^■as little money for fairings and pleasurings, tire Tuckers had 
enough to bring up sturdy children in the little cottage in 
Roger’s Row. 

Joe worked uith his father, and felt a man at ten. Abel was set 
to mind the geese on the common, and also his twin sisters. Tom 
looked after the pigs in the oak copse, and brought home firing. 
The babies stayed at home Atdtlr Joan. It was a rough life, hard 
and busy and crowded. If Joan had been asked about her way 
of life, she would probably have said ; “ We can’t complain,” or 
“ IVe have reason to be thankful.” But in the worst years of loss 
or illness, if a room in the almshouses at Wootton Abbas had 
been offered to the old grandfather, vrho lived nath them, she 
would have said (very- politety) : “ Thank you, but we have 
alwaj's looked after our own.” In the overwhelming troubles 
which came on them later, she would look back on the proud 
independence of her early married life as a golden age of prosperity 
and security. Yet while it lasted it all seemed humdrum enough, 
'rith anxious intert'als when the babies were ill, or tlie sheep had 
scab, or the smut was in tire corn. 

The villagers of Wootton Courc}' dated their troubles from the 
^ar when all John Corbet’s prize cows fell ill of the moor-evil. 
The scraggy village herd often had diseases, it is true, but never 
had the}’’ all been so stricken, and never had all the village lost so 
much money at once. Never had John Corbet been so angry 
with his neighbours. 

It happened in tliis wa}*. John Corbet turned out a herd of 
twenty cows on to the moor that rvas common land for all the 
mlagers of the Woottons. The upland common was kept chieny 
or the sheep, so the cows were grazed on the lower slopes, and 
jhe marshy ground round Nether Wootton. The wenty cms3 
d well, and the bailiff told the emdous Hllagers that John ha 
made a profit of £20 apiece. The villagers kept, as a rule, but one 
or rivo cows on the common pasture, though rillage ci^m set 
to the number each family might have there. The jear 
loUowing John Corbet’s lucky one, every^ man turned out Uxo, 
some as many as ten. John himself increased his herd from 

t'ventyto W 

El ' 
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The result mi> easilj be guessed There not enough 
pasture for such a \ast herd, and instead of flourishing e\ery 
beast grew thin and poor, and fell an easy victim to a disease 
called the moor-eMl John lost as much as he had previously 
gained, eierybody nuarrellcd with everybody else for o\er- 
croivding the moor \ct, as it «as every one’s land, it -was hard 
to say where the blame lay 

John strode off in a rage to W ootton Abbas to see Lord Cotswold, 
more fanubarly known as “Fanner George" He was now a 
very old man, hut still took a great interest m the affairs of the 
county John went to ask him for advice and help m preparing 
a petition to Parliament to enclose the commonable lands of 


\\ ootton He knew that this was being done all over the country 
by the larger landowners, who wanted to farm their own land in 
new ways He pointed out, respectfully, that Lord Cotswold 
himself would gam some land by enclosure For, though Wootton 
Abbas had been an enclosed nlbge since the sixteenth century , 
It still retained nghts on the common waste John knew that 
what he wanted wa^ expensnc, that much of the land would 
nMd to be drained before it could become profitable , but he 
thought he could afford to pay his share, and was sure that 
mlimately itwould mean wealth for him Secure m ffie promise 
that Lord Cotswold would do what he could, John Corbel 
retted home to WooOon Manor farm 
The first the viUagcn heard of the scheme was when a 
meeting was tailed, and they were asked to sign a petition to 
raruamcnt ^ng for end<»ure It was an October day, and 
very wet Thejnllageis were mvntcd into the hall of Wootton 
iManor Farm This was suU u-ied as a hvtng-room, part sitting* 
room, part dmmg-room, part kitchen Now the benches and long 
oak tables were piuhed back against the wall to make room, and 
Urd Cotswold. John Corbet, and Farmer Fletcher stoodm front 
of the ^eat open fire that blazed on the hearth 

™ ^ and they stood together 

S impatient and pushmg a 

^ the village people Things new and 

st^ge they very much dishled. and a meW of this sort had 


the'doorV could 


e 1 uie aoor joe coum stv ^ 

the lesser foA of the village, the Doelittles, the Broadnbs, the 
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Dyers, and a ragged family that had but recently become squatters 
within the boundaries of the parish. These were convinced that 
mischief was afoot. They treasured their common rights, which 
allowed them to cut turf for firing, and to gather w'ood, as well 
as to pasture such creatures as they had. Many of them had 
brought ugly-looking sticks in case of need. 

At last Lord Cotswold began to speak. Much of what he said 
was difficult to hear ; more was scarcely understood. Joe gathered 
that every one was to be very well off, and, if they could prove 
their right to a share in the common lands, pasture, arable, or 
waste, each man should have a fair proportion all to himself. 
Joe remembered what bad strips of land had fallen to their lot 
the year before. They had previously been allotted to a drunken 
old man who had allowed couch-grass and thistles to encroach, 
and this had meant days of extra work for him, before the land 
was clean again. Joe thought there might be something in the 
new scheme, but that nothing should be done in a hurry. 

Lord Cotswold talked of the poor state of the common, and how 
much it needed draining. He said that experts would come down 
from London to do this. Here Joe tugged his father’s smock 
and whispered : “ Who’ll be paying for all this, do you think ? ” 
Unfortunately, his whisper came out very loud, and Lord Cotsrvold 
stopped speaking to glare in his direction. Joe was too much 
abashed to say more. 

In spite of this misgiving, Joe would have been ready to put his 
mark to the petition when the time came, but his father said 
doggedly that they were better as they were. Joe W'as prepared 
to take his father’s view, and not hurry into so big a change, 
jna^ph stood his ground when called on to put his mark below 
that of Farmer Fletcher, said that they were all poor men, 
3 nd could not afford risks, and tried to make his son s point 
about the expense of draining. His friends stood by him, but 
they were no match for their more eloquent opponents. At last 
Joseph lost his temper, banged one fist into the palm of his hand 
Mth an oatlr, and stamped his way out of the room. His neigh- 
bours followed him, and the few supporters of the petition were 
kft alone. . . . After their departure Lord Cotswold said to John 
Corbet reassuringly, “ The Bill should go through quite easily. 

I have had some experience of these matters, and it seems to be 
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only the s.gnetores of the Inrger landotyners ate teallj 

” aS 's’o It came about that comm»smneta-^v. J tt, 

Courcj and set to work measuring j^qw 

villagers were filled with impotent rage It had 

to send a counter petition to Parliament, as some villages 



done Simple Sam, the goose-boy, sensed the general distnis 
and amaetv, and was set in the stoc^ for thro^vlng stones at the 
newcomers More inteQigent people waited to see what 
happen, and it was a long tune before the commissioners declarea 
themselves ready to conduct the redistribution of the land 
When they were ready the village assembled as before Lord 
Cotswold, the Church, and John Corbet were awarded their share 
The villagers could certainly lurt have worked out the sums of 
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proportion and fractions necessary to decide how much of the 
six thousand acres Lord Cotswold and John Corbet should have ; 
nor could they have managed similar sums for other members of 
the community, '\^^^at they did notice was that John Corbet’s lands 
were in a compact and convenient mass round his own farm, and 
tliat they included a fine share of the stream and the best fishing. 

An excellent plot was awarded to the Tuckers, and Joe was all 
for taking possession at once, and pacing it out. He wanted to 
compare his luck with his neighbours. But the commissioners 
had not finished. They had to consider the cost of enclosing, 
and their statement of expenses staggered John Corbet himself. 
Here are some of the items : — 

/ s. d. 

Act of Parliament . . . . . . • • 3°° ° ° 

Fences (part wall, part quick-sets) ; rhynes 

(ditches) . . . . 35° ° ° 

Gates, etc. . . . . . . . . . . 5^ ° 

Commissioners . . . . . . • • 200 0 o 

Sur\’eyor . . . . . . . . . • 80 0 0 


It was not much comfort to Joe to reflect that he and his father 
had been right. It was but slowly that the villagers took in the 
meaning of all these strange figures, and the things the com- 
missioners were saying. Slowly tlie truth da^vned. Not only 
must each villager before he possessed his land pay for the fencing 
of it, but also he must pay for his share of the expense of ^arnmg 
and the rest, and this worked out at los. an acre. The Tuckem 
looked at each other in dismay. The money for one acre would 
not have been easy to raise. They had lost heawly on the cows 
dead of the “ moor-evil,” and there was no spinning money now. 

Lord Cotswold began to speak. It seemed he was making an 
£s fbr any plot of land a man w'ould like to sell. 
glowered. He had not wanted the commissioners to ^ 

wanted his land, and his own way of life. But the bill had to be 
paid, and he could not contribute his share, so his land won lave 
to be sold. 

The people of Nether Wootton came up eagerly to sell. £5 
would go as far then as £15 or £20 now, and they thought on y 
of the present. Joan hid the money her man received under th 
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goose-feather mattress, but the Nether W'ootton people turned 
into the ale-houae with their money in their pockets They 
shouted and sang and cheered the commissioners, and declared 
thev had made their fortunes 

John Corbel went home well content He felt that his dearest 
wish had bt-en fulfilled, and dreamed good dreams about prospenty, 
and splendid crops, and pruc cows such as Lord Cotswold him- 
self had never seen bettered Lord Cotswold, who had known 
John from boyliuod was pleased too He liked to feel that m 
this village the scientific faming so dear to his heart would 
supitsede the clumsy old wa>s The men of the parish, too, 
would learn habits of indusirv, in the employment of John Corbet , 
there would be no more loitcnng after their oivn WTCtched geese 
and lean cows on the common , no mote waste of potentially 
fertile land 

Arriving at Wootton, Lord Cotswold climbed hea'ily from his 
chaise, for he grew gouty Over an ample meal and excellent wne 
he discussed the excellence of the day’s work with the parson of 
Wootton Courcy who was his guest that night Late that night 
the parson returned home, trusting to the wisdom of his old brown 
mare to take him there m safety, and Lord Cotswold’s manservant 
carried his master to bed 



CHAPTER XXI 


ARMY AND N.MT 

h If ^ K tcoMc titan a jail. There is, in a jail, better air, better company, 
e er cotwemence of every kind; and a ship has the additional disadvantage of 
eingui danger. When men come to like a sea-life, they are not fit to live on 

(Dr. Johnson, 1776.) 

The confusion this morning at leaving Valdoras seas very great, and 
cvld" soldiers’ tcives the distress teas dreadful. One poor soul had a 
” • T placed her and the infant, with another poor helpless soul into 

one of my ammunition waggons." 

27di December 1S06. 

{The retreat to Corunna. From the diarv of an officer in the Royal 
florseAruUert-. Unpublished.) ■ J m 

William Corbet was seven years old he was brought to 
}nie Regis, there to wait for the arrival of his sailor father 
nomas Corbet, who would come, he was told, in his ship and 
j ^ his family to America. William went to the Cobb every 
'''ntch for sails. Even the excitement of watching the 
s mg fleet come in was as nothing to seeing one’s fatlier’s ship 
he had been reminded that tlie ship could not 
t ^hnt day he consoled himself with the companj' of 

e hshermen. He watched the shining fish being brought ashore, 
^rd the fish-wives bargaining, and saw tire fish of the day’s catch 
baskets and taken away on pack-horses to London, 
t nomas Corbet came at last, and took his wife and family on 
oard. There were no liners in tlrose days to take people to 
enca in comfort and safety in six days, and Sarah Corbet 
^ quite undavmted at the prospect of eight weeks at sea in a 
in^-of-rvar. Her husband w'as a naval captain, and his family 
v? serried in the Army and Navy for generations (his grandfather, 
toT'^ ^°^bet, had fought at Blenheim). They were accustomed 
iving norvhere in particular, and Saraii, like a dutiful wife, 
tradition as her own. 

^ had need of all her fortitude in the weeks that followed 

*43 
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Storms of hail and snow beat against the ship The deck and the 
ngging were covered wth icc TTie ship could make little progress, 
for the ropes were so encrusted with ice and snow, that they were 
three times their natural siae and quite unmanageable There 
was even ice m the ship itself, and there was danger worse than 
the intense cold to be feared from that The weight of it, added 
to thi hea 7 rolling, might well burst the sides One of her elder 
boys told her the sailors were passing hatiscrs under the ship, 
hoping to bind her together against the thaw It seemed but a 
frail hope of safet} so far from land, but the ship was built of 
good oak timber, and at last arrived safely in Amenca The 
children, the servants, the luggage, even furniture, were safely 
brought on shore 

^Vhen, after a few years in Amcnca, it was time to return home, 
Thomas Corbet had already put four sons into the Navy, and one 
into the army of the East India Company A daughter had 
mamed an Amencim colonist, living in Rhode Island, and )Ct 
another son, William, was allowed to stay with her and go to 
school 

William Corbet enjoyed his life on his brother-in-law's estate 
It was worked by slave-labour, as was then the custom, and he once 
wni With him to Newport, the biggest town on the island, to buy 
slaves The dealer’s name was Allbones Few people considered 
rights and wrongs of this trade, a subject which convulsed 
Amenca a century later At the moment, the trade seemed a 
natural and desirable state of affairs When William Corbet ivas 
m Rhode Island, discussion turned not on the freedom of slaves, 
ut on the freedom of the American colonists from Bntish 
tj ranny They thought they shouldbe much more independent 

oi the Home Government, and before William Corbet, at the age 
01 thirteen, left Amenca to become a midshipman in the Navy, 
tfie quarrel had become senous His first voyage from England 
was with dispatches to the colomsts from the mother country 
He was at sea four months before the dispatches had been 
UHiiercd. and the answer returned Such a long delay did not 
make the quarrel any easier to settle, for neither side i-ould see 
we omer point of view, and it was not easy to explain rnatters to 
such distant people ^ 

*775 "ar was declared George III tned to compel the 
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loplu'and obedience of his American subjects, as Kixg Charles I 
had once tried to coerce his people. This new cml war lasted 
for eight years, and its end was the beginning of the independent 
United States of America. 

Thus William Corbet saw active service at fiiteen. On one 
occasion he was ordered to the mast-head to report on the progress 
of a landing party, sent on shore to silence a rebel battervL The 
shot whistled in the rigging, and he felt a large target for enem}' 
bullets. He \vondered if men he had once known were in the 
rebel batter}*, and hoped he was not forgotten clinging up there 
aloft to the seaward side of the mast. When at last he n as ordered 
down, he descended rapidly bv the back-stay, and skinned both 
hands in his swift descent. 

His life on board was a rough one. If the crew did not starve 
as they had stan’ed in the reign of Charles II, their food was of 
the coarsest. Men fell ill with scurvy from lack of fresh food ; 
sometimes drinking water could only be obtained by catching 
the dew in blankets ; sometimes it had to be strained through 
bunting before it was drinkable. A midshipman, unable to get 
bunting, might well have to use his teetli as a filter. Ships on 
the transatlantic joumev usually put in at the Azores, to take on 
board wine and oranges, a valuable addition to their daily htre of 
saltjieef and ship’s biscuit. 

Naval discipline was roueh and stem, and long before he saw 
^tive service William Corbet had grown accustomed to deatli. 
He had seen the captain’s clerk hanged from the yard-arm for em- 
bezzlement, and another man reprieved only when tiie noose was 
round his neck. William thought this an e.xcellent opportunip* 
of discovering how it felt to die, for the reprieved man was only 
comTOced witii difficulty* after his release that he was not dead, 
'illiam was disappointed to find the fellow taciturn an un 

communicative. 

^VUliam Corbet did not spend his whole life in the Nar*} . t 
seventeen his father decided to send him to Woolwich Academy, 
when he had spent two years there he was commssioned m 
Jc Royal Horse Artillen*. In spite of the gaps m his eduration 
^•o months’ coaching in mathematics were considered sufficient 
0 secure him an entrance, nor did he fail to pass out at e en 

his course. His eleven-year old brother George was already a 
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cadtt there, resplendent ,n the scntlrt and blue ""*™' 

»hite kerstmerc breeches, and sold laced cocked hat of that da) 
Sarah Corbet «as dcliphted to hate her t«o surtmni: sons m ^et) 

fotatime Shehadalretdt lostfourofher sons 1"°""'“''“ 

,n the Amencan War, a third had died of smallpot, 

in a duel \Mitn the \merican \\ ar came to an end, she ten enuy 

hoped that there « nuld he no more fighting for man) j ears , there 


had already been no Icra than three \%ars in her lifetime, and i 
seemed reasonable to suppose that now England would enjo) a 
long period of peace 

While the peace lasted, it was a gay penod for William 
He spent several leaves m the fashionable city of Bath 
he learnt to dance the mmuet, drank the waters, attended the 
baths, and fell n love with the daughter of a wealthy London 
banker The d lys if child betrothals had long passed, but 
fathers stdl cor aid .-red it, their duty to accept or refuse an otter 
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of marriage made to a daughter. Captain William Corbet felt 
that he had little reason to be received with enthusiasm by a 
cantakerous and purse-proud old man. 

He journeyed up to London to ask for the hand of Susan, 
the banker’s eldest daughter, and decided to ride, the weather 
being fine and frosty. But towards evening his horse cast a shoe, 
and it began to rain. Determined to get on at all costs, he hired 
a post-chaise and made the next stage in that. The rain was 
incessant, and the hired post-chaise not only let water through 
the roof, but seemed in danger of falling to pieces. It was a chilly 
October evening, and his spirits sank lower than ever. He 
regretted bitterly that he had not waited for the mail coach, 
and travelled b}' that, for the mail coach could make the journey 
in thirteen hours. He reached an inn at last, found a good supper 
and a blazing fire, and determined to stay there till the mail 
coach arrived next day. 

The^ banker received him haughtily, at his opulent countrj" 
house in Streatham ; having inquired into his means he remarked 
^*®f‘i'''’our that his head clerk had a better income. Nothing 
mat Captain Corbet could say would move him. Some weeks 
ater his wife and daughters returned from tlieir visit to Batli, and 
implored him to be merciful. Susan declared weeping that she 
Was determined to marry the man of her choice. At last her father 
Captain Corbet. He told his daughter for 
■f time that she must choose between her home and her lover ; 

I she persisted in her obstinacy, she must leave his house for ever. 
«c was immensely proud of his firmness and determination, 
ut if he hoped to quell his daughter he was disappointed. She 
Was married secretly that same week, and Miranda, her romantic 
youngest sister, ran away’’ from home quite unattended, and came 
0 the wedding. Miranda had to eat bread and water for a week 

a punishment, and do nothing but cross-stitch. Three years 
3ter she herself ran away, and was married at Gretna Green. . . . 


^793) W'hen Willimi Pitt was Prime Minister of England, 
war vvas declared on France. Captain Corbet had to leave his wife 
and young baby in England, and sail with the artiUery for the 
”^^^nnds. It was perhaps as well that he could not know, in 
mose early days of the French Revolutionary Wars, that the baby 
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son whom he was leaving at home m 1793. would be killed in 
battle beside him before a Ktfmg peace was made * 

William Corbet fought with distinction in the Netherlands, in 
Egypt, and finallv in Spam He rose to the rank of colonel, and 
was commended for his gallartrv and efficiency by SiR Ralph 
Abercrombie, and b> Sir John Moore, both of whom lost 
their lives fightmg agamsi N apoleon At home in England prices 
rose every }ear, and povcrtv became an increasingly senous 
problem People complained jas is usual, and very often true), 
that the Government wa^ ineffiaent, extravagant, and corrupt 
Ulien the future Di ke of Wellington was sent to the Peninsula 
with an armv, people grumbled that another expensive and fruit- 
less attempt was being made to crush the power of the Corsican 
soldier whose genius had made him Emperor of the French, and 
ruler of half Europe 

Colonel Corbet sen ed m Spam under the Duke of Wellington' 
Ever) one m the arms -espected the new commander-in-chief, 
who owed his position to abilitv.and not, as was toe often the 
to influentid relations The raw matenal of his artnj were 
ne er-d(>w ells ’ and unwilling recruits made by the pressgang, 
but out of It he nude a discipbned force that at last defeated the 
generals of Napoleon He forced his men to treat with con- 
sideration the country people They were not allowed to forage 
tor food without paying fo* nciything that they took. 

c pMition of the English unproved but slowly, and it was 
years before the French were Bnally dnven from Portugal and 
pam, and the south of France occupied by British troops Before 
at time came, Colonel Corbet’s son and namesake had joined 
ms lather m bpam, with a coounission in the R JlJk Six months 
wRs w Dunded m action. His leg 
ay shattered, and the army surgeon declared that im- 
mediate amputauon was the only remedy There was no staff 
ot army nurses to receive the wounded, no dressing-stations, no 
The sur^n was ready to operate on 
U available to hold a candle for him. 

^onel Coihtt volunteered to be his own link boy He produced 
a wax candle from his pocket, and said that a light could be obtained 
\\ from 1 793 to 1802 The Napolrowc 
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from tibe slow matches beneath his guns. He remembered grimly 
how often in the mess the surgeon had been laughed at for his 
alleged rusty old knives. He tvished the canon ball had found 
a more TOlnerable spot, and left him dead, or at least, unconscious, 
but he maintained an attitude of calm indifference in the worst 
of his sufferings. He was carried in to a Spanish house to be 
nursed, where for many weeks his life was in danger. He was not 
only suffering from the shock of amputation, but the festering of 
the wound, the common result of the simplest surgical treatment 
before antiseptics were invented. He asked repeatedly for his 
son, and for news of the fighting. He was told that on the day 
of his woimd there had been a great Hctor}', but that his son had 
been killed. 

And in England, a week later, a crowd gathered, pleased and 
excited, to see the mail coaches leave the Post Office. The mail 
coaches were “ going down with victorx'^’ through all the great 
roads of England, through suburbs and through coimtr}' towns. 
There, were oak leaves in the hats of the scarlet-coated guard, 
snd these victorious laurels told Sophia Corbet, Colonel Corbet s 
small daughter, that there was news from Spain. She lived with 
her mamma on the route of the west countin' coach, and was 
accustomed to watch it thundering past ever}* da)' ; she went 
running in to tell the news. “ The guards were all decorated, 
like the last time our soldiers won a victory, and ever)' one was 
shouting, and excited. Will my good brother and my dear papa 
soon be home ? ” 



CHAFI'ER WII 

RIOTh AM> RlCk-BimMNC 


” A dfcent frot ision /or tl e poor is 
teere pTitt\ biuWi ahkf m oil 

orilers, tht poor tspfaa'l\ swthttr. 


xthttruetfStofatiUzatxon 

tmmtnet , the eondition of the wrr 
w mark of tialtona! diimmtnalion 

(Dr Joiis«os, 1775} 


I grant tndetJ that fiAd and flocks hate charms 
for him that grasrt or for htm that farms , 

But ti.hen amid tmh pleaiins temet I trace 

The poor laborious names of the place 

B\ inch tramples laushl. / paint the cot, 

•Ij truth mil paint it, and as hards tetll not 


II tU you pratse that homely, healthy fare 
Flentfout and plaai that happy peasants share T 
Oh ' tnfie not Kith uanis you eonnet feel. 

Nor mock the misers of a stinted meal , 

Horreh not iiholesome, platn, not plenteous nch 
li fiAo praise teoulJ neier deign •" 


T aeittn IV touch . 

(Cradde, The Vtlloge, 17 S 3 ) 


After the enclosure of Wootton Courcy John Corbet prospere 
Since the villagers had no longer any common land, he experience 
no difficulty in getting labour He had long had a great ambition, 
m common with many farmers of his time , he wanted to nc 
like a fine gentleman He hoped one day to be able to ^ , 

the old manor, that straggled round four sides of the courtj’ar , 
and live in something less rambling and old-fashioned ® 
dress 1 well, in good west country broadcloth, and on Sun ay 
partualarly he and his famil) appeared most obviously prosper- 
ous He gave his wife a dress made of silk, woven a 
Spitalfields, as grand as Lady Cotswold could ha%e had His 
daughter wore a high-waisted, long frwk of flowered muslin, very 
fine This had come from the new looms m Lancashire, and w 
a rare curiosity in Wootton His eldest son, Jonathan, 
source of mingled pride and anxiety to the old man 
himself had thought of little but farming when he was a boy. 
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but young Jonathon tvas SStag “I'iSe 

aijd money were spent on that. He liked his snooi g, , 

any lord, and woe betide any villager who Jo 

JoL Corbet would have liked to put all the “ 

improvements, or invest it in some of the new 
springing up, but he found that much of it s^TP^jinaj m 
effort to maintain a more ambitious standard , ^^ijnself 

John Corbet felt himself to be ve^l^^odern • 

on keeping abreast ivith the times. A et his children a 
grandson, Roger, were brought up on traditions 
customs ages old, much as their ancestor a Wootton-on- 
were no longer burnt by law in the marke -p spells 

the-Fosse, but old beliefs in witchcraft and old fears of spells 

still lingered among country people. , 

Rogal was a delicate baby, and “ ^I'g a^"' 

flags of the hall at an age when most chil oassed 

His grandmother said he would never gp to 

through a willow sapling, and though ®he inclmed to 

her matter-of-fact husband, Martha, his in > ^ (future 

agree. Early one morning, therefore, nf Manchester), 

Member of Parliament, and the stream, 

was carried out into the garden to 

This had been split overnight, and the c hurried 

times three through the deft. When the child had h^^ 
back to his oak cradle by the fire, Martha ou P 
tree as she would have bound up a newly-gra PP 

clay smeared on the wound. arpw strong. 

The Mllow survived this maltreatment had 

Though John affected to be very sngty nf that willow, 

been done, it was noticed that he took partgu guper- 

and never allowed it to be pollarded. H , , hence- 

stWon well enough, that the life o '“,%f S *e ttera«l that 
fonvard magically bound up with the life of the tree, 

they would prosper or perish together. . . 

There is no doubt that Roger grew ^tro^ 'l.^ihen smallpox 
mother congratulated herself An i\\ Roger alone 

viAed the Auer Farm, and all the cht dren Ml 

escaped the infection. Some f.‘d . for this %vas said 

caught cow-pox (a imld disease) m the datn , 
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to save people from worse infection Martha Corbet was sure it 
was the good influence of the willow tree 
Her success encouraged her to take the advice of a wandenng 
pedlar who had a mjstenous cure for the scars of smallpox, 
which had quite spoilt the prettiness of Roger’s sister Sue He 
advised that a dead toad should be hung round her neck, and 
declared that as the toad withered and dried, so the soreness and 
scars that disfigured the child would disappear At the end of 
two da)s, Sue said that she would rather have smallpox all over 
again than wear the hornd thing Roger helped her butj’ it, so 
the experiment was never completed 

Roger had a happ) childhood m Wootton, and looked back on 
it as the best time of his life For the villagers’ 
children there seemed to be no best times left in 
the world The village had nev er prospered since 
the enclosures, many families had leit the place 
altugeiher, and many of the cottages m Roger’s 
Row stood empty No cloth was now washed in 
the stream , no spmnmg'wheels were busy at the 
doors of the cottages on sunny days Industry 
had gone to the town of Wootton*on»the*Fosse 
Tlie people had followed, or had sought work 
further afield in the new coal mines of Gloucester- 
shire. or in the factones of the north 
The men who stayed in their own home were 
landless day labourers, working for Fanner John Corbet and his 
son Jonathan, or lor Farmer Fletcher Such was Joe 'Tucker, who 
had married Jinny, one of the Elworthjs, and who was living in 
the tumbledow n cottage that had once belonged to the DoehtUes 
Though they had been a long while in the pansh, the Doehttles 
were unable to prove their common rights there, and had been 
dispossessed Joe Tucker’s rent was lower than the rent m Roger’s 
Row , w here hts father and mother still lived and struggled to make 
ends meet 

They, and Farmer Fletcher, had considered that Joe should 
have put off marTyvng until bis prospects w ere better. Six shiUmgs 
a week was little enough for two, and if he were out of work for 
any reason, there would be neither savings nor the common land 
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to fall back upon. Joe worked from six o’clock till six o’clock in 
summer, and during daylight in wdnter. He could make no extra 
money at a trade (such as rope-making, or carpentering), as many 
men who worked tlieir own land in their own time had once done. 

In 1793 the wars against tlie French broke out, and at once 
the cost of living began to rise, and the struggle to live became 
harder than ever. Joe did not mean to see his children go hungry 
' (he had three by 1794), and took to poaching. One of his brothers 
used to go TOth him, and they would bring in rabbits and pheasants 
from Lord Cotswold’s preser\'es. He had felt a grudge against 
Lord Cotswold ever since the day when Tom, his brother, had 
gone to the copse as usual to get firewood, and had been told 
that next time he showed himself there stealing he would go to 
prison. The villagers still felt that the “ commonable woods and 
wastes” were realty their o^TO, even if they had been forced to sell 
them to the earl, and Joe felt no shame in taking what he could. 

One night a gamekeeper caught Tom, and he was sent into 
Wootton-on-the-Fosse for trial. Poaching was on occasion 
punished by death, for crimes against property were visited 
severely. Tom, however, was not hanged, but deported to 
Botany Bay, in the recently discovered territory of New South 
Wales. On board his ship were many countrymen sentenced for 
rick-burning and hedge-breaking, as well as poaching. There 
were townsmen too, who had been members of secret societies, 
supposed to be plotting rebellion, as well as desperate criminals, 
murderers, forgers, and footpads. 

So far from making Joe afraid to poach, this event only made 
him more eager for the dangerous sport. Sometimes he would 
rouse his spirits for the adventure at the village ale-house, and 
then the money for the family ran very short indeed. 

In 1795, the poverty of the labouring poor ” all over England 
had become a matter of general anxiety. In Parliament, Whit- 
bread produced a bill to secure a minimum wage for every labourer, 
but this was thought to be an old-fashioned attempt to interfere 
between master and man, and to be very bad for the well-being 
of the countr)^ 

Joe and his family were living on bread and cheese, garden 
stuff, and dumplings, which they washed down with a brew of tea. 
At the workhouse the weekly allowance per man was as follows : — 
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£ 5 d 

7 lb bread • o i o 

9 oz cheese 003 

\ oz butter 00° ! 

0 I 2i 

These necessaries, multiphcd b> fi\e for Joe's would take 

no less than 6s 4}d of !m week’s mone> Ihit he onij earned 
6s 91] C>en at the workhouM they occasionally had beer, tea, 
meat, and \CRetJhle^ Onlv the last could Joe Rct from his own 
garden He tnjovtd his midday meal at the farm-house at 
Nether Wootton when hi .atualK had meat, and these meals 
were a saluablt idditinn to his wages I ven so jt wxs hard to 
find a rent uf sixpimc a witV, and bwy enough fuel to bcul the 
pot As for illness, (.lothes and pleasure, Joe's family had to do 
without the last, and dipmd on chanty for the first two 

He hated accepting old clothes from the T Ictchcrs and the C<>r- 
bets, for he fill lie had i vnjJgc against them both, hut his children 
had to he clothed 

It was III the winter of i 794 -Oa* tiiseontent m \\ootton 
came to a he id 1 here was posimely no firing to he bought, and 
the woods were carefully pn-stryed The people of Nether 
Wootton were the roughest and most dangerous 'Iliere had been 
unemploynKiit and actin’ staryation tlicre Men and women 
broke into the .mods td tore down the new hedges , they 
yisited John Corbet s fir ij, and set fin: to his ricks 'Ihey could 
not afford to buv his ' ueat, and they suddenly determined that 
since that was so he auld not profit by U 

Cottagers who 1 not seen a good blaze on their owm hearths 
a'l that long, h* . winter, sayv the sky that night lit up by the 
blazing of the > od com T’hey had no hope that any appeal to 
Parliament o .ung could relicye their desperate needs, and they 
meant inst' a to make someone suffer, to \oice their protest in 
the onlv w ay they knew 

It was well for Joe Tucker that he himself was not concerned 
in the outrage He was off poaching m Abbey wooel, the property 
of Lord Cotswold When he saw the temblc bla/e he realized that 
more than neks would be burnt that night Tor the neks were 
near the farm buildings, and the farm buildings adjoined tlie house 
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itself. He did not hurry to the help of the Corbets, though the fire 
spread from stables tobedrooms, and the children were soon standing 
be\\ildered, watching the devouring flames from a safe distance. 

John Corbet was an old man, and never recovered from the 
night of the fire. Many of the people of Nether Wootton followed 
Tom Tucker to Botany Bay, and some were hanged in Wootton- 
on-the-Fosse for all to see. 

It was left to Jonathan to see if he could still work the farm. 
He was determined not to be beaten b)- the hostility of the villagers. 
Lord Cotswold was sjunpathetic ; a younger brother in business 
in Wootton advanced him mone)' ; somehow he managed to 
rebuild, and to carr}-- on the farm. In his determination not to 
be humbled he built a house almost as fine as the one his father 
had dreamed of. He built it of brick too, in the style that we call 
to-day “ Georgian,” a house that an}' man would be proud to own. 
It had to be mortgaged, however, as his son Roger was later to 
find to his cost. There was no more hunting for Jonathan Corbet, 
but the war prices were good for farmers, and wheat and wool 
fetched record prices for twenty years to come. 

In 1 795 the magistrates met in the Berkshire village of Speenham- 
land to try and solve the problems of low wages and discontent in 
their o\vn district. They hit on the plan of making up wages out 
of the rates to such a sum as a man could live on. They drew 
up a scale shoMng how much relief a man should get, alloMng 
for the wages he received, and the size of his family. 

Joe Tucker was vety loth to receive money from the poor rate to 
make up his wages. The Tuckers had held their heads high in the 
past, and were accustomed to dispense the poor rate (as overseers 
of the poor), not to receive it themselves. Yet he could not by his 
unaided efforts compel Farmer Elworthy to raise his wages, and 
there were strict laws against strikes and combinations of workers. 
He therefore took the money, and there was less discomfort in the 
little cottage hencefonvard. Gradually Joe and the other \'illagers 
grew accustomed to being treated as semi-paupers, and having their 
wages made up to subsistence level out of the rates. Joe’s son 
accepted the curious system as a matter of course, and would have 
thought any change most unjust. Independence was forgotten. 

^^^^en Joe’s father and mother grew too old to work, the cottage 
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possessions, and Joe drove them in to the workhouse mWootton- 
on-the-Fosse They thought sadl^ of how thej had looked after 
Joe's grandfather when he was feeble, and of that wonderful 
golden age when thej w ere young, when the Tuckers had owned 
their own land, and held their beads high 
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PROGRESS AND POWER 

" Oh the Grand yunction (Canal) a succession of barges follozved each other, 
freighted loith the various branches of traffic, transported from inland 
manufactories to London. Flyboats, heavy barges, and coal-erafts mere 
passing in rapid succession.” 

" Inland navigation, to a manufacturing country, is the very heart's blood 
and soul of commerce.” 

(J. Hassell, Tour of the Grand Junction Navigation, iSig.'j 

" What person mould ever think of paying anything to be conveyed from 
Hexham to Neivcastle in ... a coal-maggon, upon a dreary maggon-may 
. . . dragged ... by a roaring steam-engine ? ” 

(The Tyne Merairy, i6th November 1824. Quoted from Lives of the 
Engineers, by S. Smiles.) 

When the people of Wootton no longer owned their own land, 
and had no share in the common, there was little inducement 
for them to remain in their own homes. Wages were low and 
food was dear, and the younger men began to leave the village 
in search of work and adventure elsewhere. The cottages, even 
in the 'main street, stood empty, and the tumbledown home of 
the Doelittles on the common was used by Jonathan Corbet as 
a cattle shed. The Doelittles and other families \vent to live in 
Wootton-on-the-Fosse, where Reuben Brown’s new water-mill 
provided plenty of work for people who were not too proud to 
work in a factory, who were content to exist on the meagre wages 
that were offered, and eke them out by letting their children work 
fourteen hours a day side by side with the workhouse apprentices. 

John Dyer was turned out of his cottage by Jonathan Corbet, 
who wanted to cultivate the land on which it stood. Since the 
commissioners had drained it, the land showed possibilities of 
becoming productive. Dyer loaded his few possessions on his 
barrow, his wife wrapped the baby in a shawl, and the family set . 
out. It was said that there was work in the Welsh coal-mines, so 
they tramped westwards. There were others besides themselves 
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on the roads WeLh cattle-dn\ers on their wa> to London ; 
poor Irish who had come to England to make thetr fortunes , and 
country people like themselves, for evcrj'vvhere village land veas 
being enclosed, and country people were migrating to towns and 
mining areas 


After man} adventures the Dyers settled at last in AVales. 



THE DYERS SET OTT TIVUIPISC TO VVAUS 


They were very poor, and one room in a four-roomed cottage 
was all they could afford The elder child was seven, and was 
considered quite old enough to go down the mine with her father , 
the money she earned was enough to keep her in the bread and 
tea that was the staple diet of the family Children had worked 
in the village of Wooiton, helping to card the wool, and to mind 
the geese, so it seemed reasonable that they should also work 
in the coal-mines It was homble work, however, that she now 
had to do In the winter she went down the mine at daybreak 
and came out after dirk All day she sat m the dark and opened 
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and shut a trap-door for trucks to pass through. When she gre^Y 
strong enough, she dragged the trucks, crawling tlirough the dark 
passages like some strange earth-creature, and her little brother 
came into the mine and opened trap-doors. There was a new 
baby at home, and the famity needed the money to get along at 
all. At night the sound of the strange pumping-engine that was 
worked by steam could often be heard when there was an excess 
of water in the mine. The children knew that if the pumping 
went wTong and the mine was flooded, it would mean death for 
every one working there. Sometimes, too, tire gas in the coal 
caught fire, and miners were burnt ; sometimes the roof fell in 
and they were killed or suffocated. 


More fortunate in their new life after leaving Wootton were 
Abel Tucker (a younger brotiier of Joseph, the carpenter) and 
Peter and Seth Broadrib, who all tliree set off to London to seek 
tlieir fortunes. They worked their rvay slowly east^vards, getting 
lifts in country carts on fortunate days. They entered London 
by way of the Oxford Road, past Tyburn gallows. The)’' had 
nothing to fear from the cut-purses and vagabonds that lurked 
there, for they had scarcely enough money between them to pay 
for a night’s lodging or an evening meal. Only rich men needed 
to travel that rough and lonely road with armed outriders beside 
their coaches, and pistols and a blunderbuss nothin easy reach. 

Abel Tucker had learnt the trade of a carpenter in his father’s 
workshop, and hoped that he would get work in his own line. 
The Broadrib brothers had no craft, but they were glad to see 
the world and take what came. 

It was fortunate for Abel that in the year 17S4, four years before 
he came to London, new mills had been started by Rennie near 
Blackfriars, and a man who could use his hands and his head had 
an excellent opportunity not only of a job, but of experience in the 
very latest machinery invented . "S^Tien Abel heard the word mill, he 
thought of the wind-mill at Wootton-on-the-Hill, where the wind 
did the work, or of Brown’s water-mill in Wootton-on-the-Fosse 
that had begun work just before he left home. Rennie’s 
mills were the most astonishing thing to Abel, and indeed to 
the whole world, for they were worked by the power of steam. 
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Ik look the work that was offrted Iiim, but felt more than a little 
afraid of the strange noise and clatter round him It seemed 
unnatural to see great cranes moMoghcas-} weights, fans scattering 
chaff, and grinding and sifting flour, all because of a snorting, 
puffing “ fire-engine ” 

If Abel bad lived tn a coal-mimng district, l\e would ha\e. 
known that the pumps to get the water out of the mines were 
worked b> clums\ engines dmen by steam He might even have 
heard that James IVatt had so improved these that the possibility 
of using this powerful engine for other work besides pumping 
was beginning to be considered Resvje had just invented a 
senes of machines that could be used witli Watt’s patent engine, 
and had built his mode! steam-mill on the banks of the Thames, 
known as the Mbion Mills. 

Here Vbel worked There was much to learn about the new 
engines, and Abel was quick to learn His own special work 
was conce'ntd with the making and mending of the wooden parts 
of the machmerj, but he did liis best to understand everything, 
both about the machines and the engines that worked them He 
enioved his new lite. though his work was heavy and for long 
hours, and the pay was low He meant to get on^ and he saw 
quite clear!} that if he did not work hard no one but himself 
would care what happened to him, but that if he was efficient and 
lucky there were endless possibilities in the new world into which 
he had come He heard with adnuration and envy of the career 
of John Rennie who had designed the machinery of the Albion 
MilU He was the son of a Scots farmer, who had begun life 
as a millwright He had educated himself at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity (earning his own fees by working as a labourer in the indepen- 
dent Scottish fashion), and was now employ ed by Boulton & Watt, 
and had a great career before him as a cm! engineer (Before he 
died m 1S21, Rennie was famous for the bndges he built, the 
canals and docks and tunnels which hts engineering skill devised, 
and for the draimng of the wild fen country, for which he 
employed appropriate models of the all-powerful steam-engine ) 
Many people came to see the Albion Mills, at Blackfnars 
Some admired the marvel, and prophesied that soon the old 
methods of man-povv er, or at best of wind and water and horses, 
would be quite out of date, and that everything would be steam- 
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driven. Some said it was all against nature, and that God would 
punish such presumption. Others, again, said that trade would 
be ruined. Everjf one could not afford the expense and risk of 
installing steam-engines, and the old-established firms found that 
they could not compete with the prices at which the Albion Mills 
could afford to sell tlie flour tliey ground with such bewldering 
rapidity. The Albion Mills indeed drove a roaring trade for a 
time. The coal for the engines came as cheaply as it could come 
by way of the Thames ; the)'^ were never forced to lie idle by reason 
of \vindless days ; they had to fear neither flood nor drought. 
Orders were executed instantly, and the “ fire-engines ” were 
kept working all night if there was work for them to do. There 
were in those days no regulations about hours of work, or 
rates of wages, and other firms reduced the wages they paid 
to their employees in the attempt to compete. Thus it was that 
there was as much hatred as admiration for the new invention, 
and hot controversy raged round its value in industry. 

One night, in 1791, when the mills had only been working a 
few years, Abel was roused by the shout of fire. He slept in a 
loft near by and came hurrying out to see the engines blazing, 
and Rennie himself making despairing efforts to save his beloved 
machines. Next day, instead of the noise of thumping, snorting, 
and puffing from the engines, and the grinding of the machines, 
there was only the sound of men talking angrily, in the blackened 
ruins. They said to each other tliat whether the matter could be 
proved ornot (and it never w'as), the fire had been no accident. . . . 

Abel was now out of w'ork, and his scant}' savings soon used 
up. He had neither gild nor trade union behind him, for gilds 
W'ere long obsolete, and friendly societies among the men were dis- 
liked by employers and distrusted by Government. Employers 
hated combinations of W'orkmen, because they invariably demanded 
better wages ; and the Government thought that working men 
were planning to revolt in England as the people of France had 
revolted, for the French Revolution had begun. 

Abel W'as more fortunate than some of his friends in getting 
'vork.- Rennie himself had noticed him, and knew him for a 
clever w'orkman, with the right spirit of ambition, ^^^len w'ork- 
shops W'ere built on the ruins of the steam mill he took him on 
again. Abel Tucker did w'ell, and at last succeeded in his dearest 
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ambition, «hichwas to become anem;ineer Hisonlj faull(intl)e 
e)C8 of his cmploN ers) w-as that he tlw a) s addicted to fnendly 
SMieties Dunng the Iohr war atjainst the new French Republic, 
he was once suspected of having learnt to read m order to study 
the re%olution3r> doctrines of lOM Paine A society to which 
he belonged was suppressed b> the Government, and some of the 
members were deported a* convicts to the new Rntish possession 
tn Australia Abel became a tnend ot Francis Placf, a tailor of 
Radical opinions, and supported him hccnl) in hi? desire, both for 
the reform of Parhai'en*. and tor the repeal of those laws which 
forbade workmen to combine and organic lhcm<eKes m trade 
unions 

Meanwhile the BrnadnV»^ were having a very difftrtnl career. 
They had slept under arches and waigons m the oty, and when 
they were luckv got work at the doc^ unloading ships They 
had to fghl for this, for the regular dockers fiercely resented any 
outside competition, but both the brothers had been famous in 
their own ' ilfage for w rtsilinj, and managed to git c a good account 
of themselves 

Their strength, lio.vever, recommended tlicm for work of a new 
kind Canals w'^re L'lng made at this time all over the country 
to carrv merchandise and digging out the channels for the new 
na\lgatlop^. earning tlie water over aqueducts, and laLng it 
through tunnel- gave plenty ol employment to suitable men 
1 rc llroadrih- were privileged to become members of a “ butty 
gang that moved about the country, cotxtcacling for the removsd 
of din’ Inev were a rough, fierce-looking company They 
liked gay colours, and affected scarlet plush waistcoats and 
bnllidPt neckerchiefs Each gang of these navigators or " navvies,” 
as tliey were called, pnded themselves on working faster and better 
than any other gang, and the gang of the Broadnbs was a company 
with many records to its credit ' 

Peter had to leave hvs friends after a few years owing to an 
accident which unfitted him for the heavy work Heanng that 
Messrs Pickfords, a firm of earners, wanted navigators on one of 
the finished canals (the Grand Junction), he applied for work on 
one of the barges He was still able to lift weights, and could 

' SimiUr pangs of ‘ na«-vi» "made the nilway cuttings and embanLmenU in 
the mneteenlh century 
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manage the locks. He started his first voyage from Paddington, 
a small village connected with the city by new water-ways. Ware- 
houses had been built there, and the village was becoming quite well 
knotvn. Peter found good ale and cheerful company at the “White 
Lion.” Prize-fighters, navigators, drovers all frequented it. In one 
comer he saw a man surrounded by prize-fighters, who was said 
to be an artist. Peter had never heard of him, but his name was 
George Morland. He had- clearly been drinking heavily, but 
he made no attempt to settle his score. He went out, saying he 
meant to have a lesson in prize-fighting, and told the landlord 
over his shoulder, that he would give him a picture to settle his 
account. The landlord seemed quite satisfied, for he knew how 
valuable Morland’s pictures of animals and country people were. 

The canal was a busy “ thoroughfare,” and Broadrib was warned 
not to hinder the “ fly-barges ” that passed them, and give way 
to them at all times, for the “ fly-barges ” were the light traffic, 
and travelled day and night with only ten tons to a boat, and had 
. to average twenty miles a day. These passed laden with cotton 
goods from Manchester, and many other barges too; Josiah 
Wedgwood’s porcelain from the pottery district ; hay and coal 
for the capital, and beer and woollen goods from the north-east. 

When the barge-train reached the Blisworth tunnel, the horses 
were relieved from the load they had pulled all the way from 
London and were led across the two and a half miles to join the canal 
again when it emerged from underground. Peter had to help 
pole the string of boats through the dark passage, and while he 
sweated and wished he was in daylight again, his work with his 
old gang enabled him to appreciate the skilful engineering shown 
in the building of this long tunnel. 

At the great towns they passed on the way to Manchester, their 
destination, the barges stopped, and handed over their goods to 
distributing vans, and collected all that they could carry to take 
on with them. At some stopping places they had to leave goods 
behind, owing to lack of room, at others they were able to travel 
' with half-laden barges. 

They reached Manchester at last, having travelled at an average 
speed of two miles an hour. They disposed of their packages, 
and prepared to return with a cargo of cotton. 

Peter liked the life of a bargee, or navigator, as he was officially 
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oilkii He nurried, jud he and hi-* wife worked a barge between 
them, and owned thtir oxen horse I hey had ei\ children, and 
the narrow cabin of the barge became a tiglit fit when the weather 
waa too cold to sleep on the bank Yet, a> Peter had been 
accustomed to a crowded cottage at home, he was not unduly 
worned by this His. children were healthier than hts own brothere 
and sisters had been, and •\s the\ were nut of doors all day this 
was, perhaps, not unnatural Peter was \try fond of his family, 
and his four sons all became barge-owners when they grew up, 



and his two daughters each mamed and went to live on barges 
with the husbands 

Now while Peter Broadnb had been navigating his barge, 
and thinking of little but his horse, and whether hts goods 
were being rained upon, other people had been thinking out 
wa\s of making transport less leisurely than by canal About 
the jear 1822, the possibility of building a railway between 
Liv ^ool and Manchester was mooted Peter had no great 
opinion of railways He mamtained that a horse could drag a 
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heavier weight in a barge than in a truck on wooden or even cast- 
iron rails, and any method other than the power of a horse for 
dragging along tire railway trucks had never occurred to him. 

It was not till the line was nearly finished that the companj’^ 
made up their minds to try the experiment of having a steam- 
engine to pull their trucks, though many people said that horses 
were much more practical. They determined to have a competi- 
tion, and see what steam-engines could do. Peter was in the noi^ at 
tire time, and he went to Rainhill, near Liverpool, with his grandson 
to see the new engines put through their paces. He still did not 
think much of railways, and believed they would never be able to 
compete seriously with the canals, though the promoters of the 
new line said thej^ meant if they could to make the canal pro- 
prietors lower their prices, and speed up their traffic. His grandson, 
Timotlr}' Broadrib, was much excited. He induced his grand- 
father to take him trrice to watch the engines, and was oveijo5'ed 
when the one he had fancied (the Rocket, made by George 
Stephenson and his son Robert) finally won the competition. 

The next year Timothy was among the huge crowds that 
assembled along a section of the new line to see the opening. 
The sad fact that one of the important men was killed by an 
engine onij'- impressed the bo}- the more with its awful splendour 
and power. To travel trrice as fast as the fastest stage-coach in 
the world seemed marvellous to him. There and then he made 
a great decision, and told his grandfather. He did not mean to 
have a barge, he Avould be an engine-driver ; barges were too 
slow’. 
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THE MAKING OF A COTTON LORD 
■■ Manehetter the grtalttl truer in Fnzla”^ Sttlher a 

v.a\\edtoti.n,e\U,or earptratum . thrrtertdnaptemhert topjrlutmenl 

(Deioes ToaroJ £.»i?f<jnii and II oJes, 1725 “^) 

“ li here the high mnnrinnd ihnistt tueif bettseen Ihe fcoo//fn millt of i ork- 
(lure, and the cntton miiU of iMntothtrt Tlieie uindy moort, these 

clanging dark teilleit, these fiittartet and Utile stone Aot«ff hate 
bctiieen them bred a race that has specud eharactmsliei Dotcn there are 
lAouwinrfj and thousands of mm and tcomejs echo are stocky and hold them- 
leltes tm sufll\ 

(J D PltiCTLE^ The OovJ Companionj, 

His father hid often said that Jonathan Corbet would come to 
a bad end Johnwas a hard-working, sober farmer, who thought 
of little but his land, but Jonathan liked to hunt, and to be friendly 
\rith gav neighbouring squires who lived I>c30nd their mean* 
He was nut a man of business, and the farm was heavi!) mortgaged, 
and if wages were low, the poor rate was correspondingly high, 
it was on Roger that the burden of his father's extravagance fell. 
When the French Wars ended m 1815, after the Battle of Waterloo, 
the price of corn dropped, and Roger was unable to make the farm 
pay 

By 1817, it was clear that he must sell the farm his people 
had owned so long and start again for himself in some more 
lucrative business He waa sorry for the men he had employed 
who were now thrown out of work, and wondered what would 
become of them Some of them could find nothing better than 
the unskilled job of stone-breaking for the new roads ; some of 
them made their way to London and to the mining districts, as 
others had done before them, others again went to the Pottenes, 
novv a thickly populated district with factories employing many 
thousands of work-people 

Roger himself took the London mad, where he had an uncle 
in business^who had promised him a clerkship He began in a 
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warehouse in, Watling Street, where calicoes and muslins were 
received from Manchester. Since the coming of the new machines 
it had been possible to weave cotton stuffs as finely as tlrey were 
woven in the east, and Lancashire 'was doing a roaring trade. 
Ladies who would once have approved nothing but silk and fine 
linen and wool, now bought muslins even for their evening gowns. 
Roger learnt to know the most popular patterns and understand 
what u-as meant b}' a “ pin-ground.” 

After a few years in the warehouse, Roger was promoted to 
the road, and travelled up and down the countiy'^ with samples. 
He had often to do as much as fort)' miles a day, and the quickest 
means of com^eyance was the mail coach . In dr)' weather, unless an 
accident happened, the London to Manchester journey took twent)'' 
hours. Roger travelled outside, as this was cheaper and also 
pleasanter. MuSled up in a thick coat, he enjoyed his journeys, 
but he had often long, cold waits in small towms, where there were 
no regular services, and where the roads had not been re-made 
by the new process invented by M.iVCj\i).\M, but were full of ruts 
and holes in summer, and quagmires and swamps in winter. 

On occasion he had to travel by the new canals, a slow but 
pleasant way of getting about. On the Liverpool-Manchester 
canal, though tlie way was long there was plenty of traffic to watch : 
coal barges, and raw cotton coming to Manchester ; salt from 
Cheshire ; earthenware fnd porcelain from the Potteries ; Burton 
ales that had come by canal through the Pennines ; all going to 
the now important trading city of Liverpool. 

The pride of his promotion to travelling soon forsook him, and 
he began to hope for something better. At last he determined to 
go into business himself, so he borrowed capital, found three other 
enterprising young men, and started a water-mill near Manchester.. 

In 1831 the duty which had made cottons expensive was at 
length repealed, and Roger Corbet determined to start power-mills 
in Manchester. Since the days of the Albion Mills, steam-power 
and the machines worked by the new engines had been much 
improved ; every big firm used power, and ever)'v'here the hand- 
workers were being reduced to extreme povert)’. Roger was not, 
however, interested in the fate of the hand-loom weavers in the 
cotton industry, who had once done the work that machines in 
his new factof)'^ now performed rapidly and well. He was glad 
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to find that there \scre many people read) to take wlnt work they 

could get at a \er) low rate of wages ^\omen and small children 
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mills, and the squalid houses into which his work-people were 
forced to crowd. 

Roger liked Manchester, where he felt well able to hold his 
own. It was a city for the \ngorous and busy, a place where 
a man might make his fortune. The unbusinesslike, the lazy, 
and the unlucky “ went to the wall.” Roger was sometimes sorr}"- 
for the obvious poverty of his work-people, but if he was to 
succeed as he intended to do, he could not stop to think whether 
they were content, and he must not offer them a penny more in 
wages than his fellow-employers, for that would have been dis- 
loyal, not to sa}' freakish and absurd. 

Roger found that to make money and to drive a hard bargain 
was the test of a man’s worth in Manchester. He learnt never ' 
to pay a penny more than he could help for anything, and estab- 
lished himself as a good business man. 

When he had time to spare from the rigours of business, and he 
worked as hard as any of his employees, he discussed politics 
Mth his friends. The reform of Parliament was the chief subject 
of interested discussion. Manchester by 1S30 was a big and 
important manufacturing to%vn, yet it sent no Member to Parlia- 
ment. The Manchester business men thought it was time that 
the revolution in industr)^ that had made Manchester and the 
wealth of the new industrial north, was recognized by the Govern- 
'ment. They were determined that the Reform Bill should go 
through, and supported the Whig party who, led by Lord Grey, 
were doing their best to force it on a Conser^^ative House of Lords 
and an unwilling King. 

The Tories hated the new towns of the north of England. 
They thought them ugly and vulgar, and to be new was a positive 
crime in their eyes. They were convinced that the country would 
be ruined if power passed from the hands of the landed gentry 
into the hands of the “ new rich,” whom they scornfully described 
as “ cotton lords.” 


While Roger Corbet in the north country was earning for himself 
the half-derisive title of “ cotton lord,” many changes had been 
taking place in Wootton Courcy. Yet, by chance, the new owner 
of the Manor was still a Corbet. Colonel Corbet, of the Royal 
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Horse Artillery, had made up his mind to buy a house in the west 
country where he knew his fanuly had once lived He found the 
Manor Farm for sale, and thought Jonathan Corbet’s fine bnck 
house would make a suitable “ gentleman's residence,” where he 
might retire with dignity His daughter, Sophia, kept house 
for him, she ordered his meals, and directed the four indoor 
sen ants Her father hid bought some of the old and unapprcaated 
Corbet pictures which had been saved from the fire, and 
these now looked down on unaccustomed furnishings, on a 
grand pianoforte, and a harp, and Sophia’s rosewood work-table, 
and flower-stands, all arranged by Miss Corbet to give “the 
proper air of confusion ’ 

They lived quietlj, for the colonel’s wooden leg prevented him 
from enjojnng field sports He envied men who could tramp all 
day with their dogs and a gun, and who could train their own 
pointers and retnevers If hi$ son had lived, he thought sadly, 
he VTOuld have had dogs and hunters for him, and preserved his 
coverts stnctlj As it was. his chief amusement was driving about 
the countryside He had a carnage and pair for long distances, 
and a coachman to dnve him, as was seemlj, but he preferred to 
dnve in his own curncle, and no equipage in the county was 
smarter, better dmen, or better Lnow-n He had a Dalmatian 
camage-dog (called Plum-pudding by the village boj's) that ran 
nrelwsly behind him, his constant companion On Sundays, 
Sophia was cypected to take Plum-pudding for a short wwlk 
For the colonel would never have dreamed of putting in his 
horses on the day of rest, though he was verj particular that a 
dog should have daily eterase 

Sophia frequently accompanied her father on his drives, 
espeaally when he went to Wootton-on-the-Fosse on shopping 
e^pedmons The road had been re-made with small stones in 
the new waj invented by M^caow, and the dnve was smooth 
and pleasant On such occasions the colonel never failed to 
point out how the times had changed Certainly the west country 

ad lost Its old air of busy prospentj, and was as different as 
possible from the crowded towns of the north Only on Market 
u j Mootton-on-the-Fosse awake from the new sleepiness 
come upon the place, and old inhabitants said that even 
iMarket Day was not what it had been The Town Hall seemed 
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too big for the quiet town ; the two schools were only half full ; 
and churches and meeting-houses, once thronged, were sparsely 
attended. 

Clothier after clothier had been forced to give up his business, 
and every time a factory closed down tliere was less work and 
more poverty among the townspeople. The shopkeepers were 
feeling the difference from the old days of prosperity when trade 
was brisk, and some of them too had put up their shutters . Reuben 
Brown’s factory still struggled on, employing a few skilled workers, 
and many workhouse apprentices . Power had been installed (an ex- 
pensive business), and “ Prosperity ” Brown’s water-mill scrapped. 
Colonel Corbet never passed by if he could help it, for the factorj’^ 
chimney , (that had been added to the old spinning-shed put up 
in “ Prosperity ” Brown’s time) always smoked abominably, and 
the unnatural noise of tlie steam-engines frightened his horses. 
He would have been annoyed if his horses had liked the hideous 
smoke and noise, and thanked heaven that coal and iron were 
not so cheap and accessible in Wootton as in the new industrial 
north, where miles of good country were made abominable by 
the new methods. In Wootton, he declared, people had better 
stick to water-power, as ProHdence intended them to do. For the 
colonel had just got used to the idea of water-power, and forgot 
how recent that was in industry. He did not at all realize how 
fast the times were moving. 

The old man found England in the eighteen-twenties a different 
place from the England that he remembered as a young man. 
He said that the villagers were not so cheerful as he remembered 
village people “ before the war.” Their May games and other 
village festivals were half-hearted, though they still danced a 
little at harvest time. They were less friendly too, and inclined to 
be- sullen and suspicious. The people of Wootton were indeed 
become a sober and hungry people, barely existing on poor relief, 
the wages of labourers, and Lord Cotswold’s game. Their firing 
they frequently stole from the colonel’s woods. He declared the 
country was going to the dogs, that the poor rate was disgraceful 
and- the poor idle and beggarly, and that someone ought to do 
something about it. 

Sophia thought the villagers very picturesque in tlieir ragged 
dress, and liked to make sketches of them. She was inclined to be 
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romantic about the life of “ the peasants ” as she liked to call 
them, and to feel that thetr simple life « as very natural and beauti- 
ful Sophia did not care for Ae simple lines of the new Manor, 
and nc\er ceased to regret that the old one had been burnt down 
Old Joe Tucker, before he went into the workhouse in Wootfon- 
on-ihc-Fosse, told her that there had been a secret room m it, 
forgotten till the ruias were explored after the fire People whis- 
pered, too. that the ghost of a \oung easaher had been seen by 
night, in the old hall, hurrjmg across with something in his 
arms, \anishing mistcnousl) when he reached the fireplace It 
all seemed exciting and romantic, like a chapter from the stones 
of Mrs R-xdi i rrFF, or from one of the famous Waverlcy novels, 
which had recently been taking all Europe bj storm 

Sophia was delighted to receive ’ permission from Lady 
Cotawold to walk in the park of Wootton Place She explored 
the ivj -cov ered rums of the old Abbey , and, of course, sketched 
them Lady CoUwold showed her a wonderful old book with 
beautiful pictures that had been found quite by chance when 
a willow tree of enormous age had been cut down It must 
have lieen treasured by someone long ago * Lord Cotswold had 
had It repaired, and treasured it greatly in his library. Sophia 
was somewhat afraid of Lady Cotswold, and examined this old 
bof>k ihvly Tor Lady Cotswold was a magnificent old lady, said 
to be very " viorldtv ’’ . in her yoiuh she had been famous for 
her beaut) and her wit In everything she did there was 
digmy . and it seemed to f*ophia impossible that she should cv cr 
have fell at all thv. or ever have been in doubt as to the exact and 
perfect word or phrase or gesture 
Her visits to the park of Uooiton Place ceased in the year 1831. 
by tl e peremptory order of the irnlable old colonel For the 
past n\e yea."x as he read bis Timei by candlelight while Sophia 
*a. tieside h m with her embroidery, he had been growing more and 
mo-e a.,*itjted about the stale of the country His idea of a perfect 
fjoverrrr.cnt was that the ** Iron Duke ” should be given a free 
t jnJnthcGovernment ilcwasappalled at the restlessness and 

e in-rs of if c period 'ITic Insli Catholics were allowed to Vote, 

1 mt«t uifl^t-oux concession, the old man considered Tlien m 
iM® t.,e Uliig party came into power, and announced their 
* b<« Nolunw n. Chjpirr X\ I. 
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intention of reforming Parliament. “ As if,” the Colonel said to 
Sophia, “the British Constitution could possibly need any 
improvement.” He had seen enough changes in his lifetime, and 
wanted all change to stop before it was too late. 

One day he came driving home from Bath, and found a huge 
crowd on the village green of Wootton Courcy. For a moment he 
thought of riots, then he saw a carriage emblazoned with the arms 
of the Earl of Cotswold, and caught sight of the earl himself. 
He seemed to be speaking to the crowd. The colonel was deaf, 
but he soon found out from his groom, what he had already guessed, 
that a reform meeting was being held. 

Colonel Corbet v/ent into his own house in high disple^ure. 
He w'ould have no dealings with such revolutionary behaviour , 
he felt he had been insulted and that in his own village. He 
limped indoors and glared out at the assembled throng, where 
(as he saw it) that rascally Whig, Lord Cotswold, was demeaning 
himself by suggesting that affairs of State were the business of 
the “ common people.” . , . 

He forbade Sophia ever to visit Wootton Park again. 
stern, unbending Tory routed out his Union Jack. He had never 
lived in a house w'here he had not set up a flagstaff, and with his 
own hands he now hauled up the flag. . , 

Thus the ancient political cleavage was still manifest m le 
Corbet family. Nearly two hundred years earlier Sir Ralph ha 
rallied to the support of Charles I, and had taken up arms against 
the Parliamentary forces for whom his cousin Francis fought. 
Now, more peaceabl}', did the Tory Colonel show his loya ty to 
King William IV, and his contempt for popular moveme^. 
In Wootton Manor, still, there lived a loyal subject of iiis 
Majesty the King. 
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